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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London; Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, diaft or postal 
or — money order, Other remittances at send- 
erer Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsol.cited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address. The address cf subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new aadress 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head /- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter, 


7 Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold. 4S. Calvert St, 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chic..go, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C, Collins, 155 High St, 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th S 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 
Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. 8. Hungerford, 1031 8 oadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinscn, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo, 

Newark, P, F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad,cor. meh hestnut. 
Pittsbarg, R. 8, Davis & Co.,96 5th A 

Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St, 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Heel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Sprin feld, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. ‘ 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee, 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wil) be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

Ai definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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ENGAGEMENTS 
Coster-Schermerhorn. —Miss Elsie M. 


Coster, daughter of the late Charles R. Cos- 
ter, of New York, to Mr. Alfred Egmont 
Schermerhorn, son of the late Alfred Scher- 
merhorn. 

Danforth-Fox.—Miss Mary P. Dan- 
forth, daughter of Mr. Elliot Danforth, of 
New York, to Mr. George L. Fox, of Mid- 
dlebury, N. Y. 

Fitch-Hillhouse.—Miss Sarah Gris- 
wold Fitch, of Norwich, Conn., to Mr. 
Francis Hillouse, of New York. 

Pell-Hopkins.— Miss Mary Howland 
Pell, daughter of the late John Howland 
Pell, of New York, to Mr. Samuel Cornell 
Hopkins. 

Williams-Barclay.—Miss Laura D. 
Williams, daughter of the late George D. 
Williams, of Rochester, N. Y., to Mr. Al- 
bert Hampton Barclay, of New Haven, 
Conn. 


MARRIED 


Aitken-Colfax.—20 Jan. at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, by the Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, Miss Edith Whitman Colfax, 
daughter of Mr. Albert E. Colfax, to Mr. 
William Benford Aitken. 





Lentilhon-Everett.—20 Jan., in Trin- 
ity Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. William H, 
Vibert, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Richy and 
the Rev. Dr. Bauman, Miss Louise Everett, 
daughter of Mr. William Watts Everett, to 
Mr. Joseph de Tours Lentilhon. 


DIED 

Crosby.—On Wed., the 20th inst., 
Darius G., son of the late Rev. Alexander 
Hamilton Crosby, in the 66th year of his age. 

Duryee.—On Wed., 20 Jan., 1897, at 
his home, in New Brunswick, N. J., Wil- 
liam Rankin Duryee, D.D., of Rutgers Col- 
lege, in the 59th year of his age, 

Hoppin.—In New Haven, Conn., 23 


Jan. , 1897, James Mason Hoppin, Jr., son of 


Prof, James Mason Hoppin, aged 39 years. 
Jardine.—On 22 Jan., at Newtown, 
I., Grace Duncan, widow of Joseph P. 

Jardine, in the 63d year of her age. 


WEDDING TO COME 


Foster-Hayden.—Mr. Reginald L- 
Foster and Miss Katherine Hayden, daughter 
of Mr. Brace Hayden, will be married in St. 
Thomas’s Church, on Wed., 3 Feb. 


RECEPTIONS 


Bailey.— Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey will 
give the first of her series of receptions on 
Thu., 4 Feb., at 77 Mad. Ave. 

Dana,—Mr, and Mrs. Richard S. Dana 
will give an evening reception on Sat., 30 
Jan. , to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of their wedding, at 1031 5th Ave. 

Lounsbery.— Mrs. Richard P. Louns- 
bery will give a reception on Thu., 28 Jan., 
at 12 E. 35th St., when her guests will be 
entertained by Japanese songs sung by a native 
of Japan. 

Rainsford.—Mrs. William S. Rainsford 
will give a reception to-day at St. George's 
Rectory in E, 16th St. 


RECEIVING DAYS 

Butterfield.—Mrs, Daniel Butterfield, at 
home Wed. in Feb. at 616 5th Ave. 

Holt.—Mrs. Henry Holt and the Misses 
Holt, at home Tue. in Feb. at 711 Mad. 
Ave. 

Janeway.—Mrs. Edward G. Janeway, at 
home Wed. in Feb. at 36 W. 4oth St. 

Peabody.—Mrs. Charles A. Peabody, at 
home Wed. in Feb. at 50 W. 21st St. 

Rainsford.—Mrs. William S. Rainsford, 
at home informally after five on Thu., at 
209 E.-16th St. 


DINNERS 


Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden gave a dinner 19 Jan. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. and 


Mrs, H Mortimer Brooks, Mr. and } ‘5, 
W. Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. W. ¢. 
Whitney, Mrs. Fish, Miss Winthrop, {iss 
Morton, Mr. F. Townsend Martin, Mr. H, 
Maitland Kersey, Mr. Perry Belmont, fr. 
Hamilton Cary. 

Crocker.—Mr. and Mrs. George Cro: ker 
will give a dinner on 30 Jan., in hono of 
Sir Bache and Lady Cunard, at 5 W. 49th St. 

dePeyster.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic de 
Peyster gave a dinner last week in hono: of 
their daughters, Miss Frances and Miss 
Augusta dePeyster. Present were Miss 
Viola White, Miss May Neeser, Miss Louise 
DuPont, Miss Frances Howland, Miss Betic 
Gurnee, Mr. Henry G. Barbey, Mr. ” ert 
Fairfax, Mr. Edward L. DeRose, Mr, V. 
Post, Mr. Rudolph Neeser, Mr. ig rles 
Morrison, Mr. Edward Crosby. 

Furniss. —Miss Furniss gave a dinner on 
21 Jan. in honor of Sir Bache and Lady Cu. 
nard, at her town house, 461 5th Ave. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Forbes Leith, 
Mr, and Mrs. Charles Peters, Mr. and Mrs 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mr. F. T. Martin, Mr, 
Peter Marié, Mr. Robert K. Richards, Mr, 
and Mrs. Gardiner Sherman. 

Hitchcock.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock gave a dinner on 21 Jan., at 8 E, 
29th St. Present were Mrs. Astor, Mrs. 
Maturin Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. Bradlvy 
Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Cutting, Mr, 
and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. _ R. Drex- 

» Mr. Hamilton Cary, Mr. Perry Belmont. 

Van Alen.—Mr. J, J. Van Alen will 
give a dinner on 30 Jan.,at 19 E. 54th St. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. William C. 
Whitney gave a dinner last week at their res- 
idence, 2 W. 57th St. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Astor, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Kernochan, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. V. R. Cruger, Mr. and Mrs, Luther 
Kountze, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend Burden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Miss Amy 
Townsend, Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. John Cadwalader, 
Mr. J. V. Parker, Bishop and Mrs. Potter. 


DANCES 


Badminton Club.—A dance will be 
given on 6 Feb,, at the Berkeley Armory by 
the Badminton Club. Patronesses, Mrs. 
William Rhinelander, Mrs. J. Muhlenberg 
Bailey, Mrs. Frederic dePeyster, Mrs. 
Walter L, Suydam, Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, 
Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, Mrs. Alexander S. 
Webb, Mrs. Charles H. Coster, Mrs. How- 
land Pell, Mrs. Nicholas Fish. 

Second Assembly.—The second assem- 
bly will take place this evening at the Wal- 
dorf. The guests will be received by Mrs. 
John W. Minturn, Mrs. John C. Wilmer- 
ding, Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. Edmund 
L. Baylies. Mr. Elisha Dyer, Jr., will lead 
the cotillon. 

Vanderbilt.—Mrs. Frederick W. Van- 
derbilt will give a dinner and dance at Sherry’s 
on Fri., 12 Feb., in honor of her neice, Miss 
Post, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Post, 


MUSICALES 
Emery.—Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery 


will give a musicale on Thursday evening, 4 
Feb., at 5 E. 68th St. 

Fortnightly Musicale Club—will 
meet on 3 Feb., at the residence of Mrs. 
Henry Valentine, 13 E. 36th St. 

Metropolitan Musicales.—A second 
series of musicales under the direction of 
Ruben and Andrews will be given at the 
Waldorf on Tue., 9, 16, 23, 30 Mar. 

Saturday Evening Musicale Club— 
will give four entertainments—theatrical 
performance, a musicale, a dance and one 
other the character of which has not yet 
been decided. The dates for these are 2 
and 23 Feb., 9 and25 Mar. Member: in 
clude Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fairchild, 
Mrs. Lewis L. Delafield, Miss Emily I 
field, Mr. and Mrs, ‘Walter Oatman, Mrs. 
Frederic Goodridge, Miss Goodridge, Miss 
Robb, Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot T. (0x, 
Mr. and Mrs. James L. Barclay, Mr. nd 
Mrs. Albert Speyers, Miss Speyers, ! !1s. 
Philip Sands, the Misses Sands, Miss | ulia 
Delafield, Miss Elsie Littell , Miss Ethel Is ‘in, 
Miss Katherine Hoppin, Miss Eliza eth 
Hare, the Misses Turner, Miss Reo alte 
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Fi vd, Miss Marguerite Jevons, the Misses 
Ou <ley, Miss Helena Clarkson, Miss Potter 
an’ Messrs. Dexter Blagden, George Ledyard, 
Gr svenor Goodridge, Arthur Harding, 
St.ckton Colt, John Iselin, De Witt Wil- 
jiarnson, Emlin Littell, Beekman Hoppin, 
Wiliam Beekman, Howard Hart and Dr. 
Charles Lee. 

Akers.—Miss Sally Frothingham Akers’s 
second song recital will be held at Sherry’s, 
Thu., 4 Feb., at eleven o'clock. 


LECTURES 


Sterling.—Miss Ada Sterling will give a 
series of readings at the Waldorf on Fri., 29 
Jan., at four; 5 Feb., 17 Feb., at the same 
hour. Miss Sterling was for three years a 
member of Mr. Daly’s company, and is a 
skilled elocutionist. She will read notable 
poems that have been set to music by famous 
composers. After having read the poems 
she will sing them. 

Wisner.—Prof. Wisner will give a series 
of ten lectures in French at the houses of the 
patronesses. The first of the series will take 
place on Thu., 4 Feb., at the house of Mrs. 
Fish, 53 Irving Place; 11 Feb., at the house 
of Mrs. W. S. Wells, 16 E. 57th St.; 18 
Feb., at the house of Mrs. John Sloane, 883 
Fifth Ave ; 25 Feb., at the house of Mrs 
Hermann Oelrichs, 1 E. 57th St.; 4 Mar., at 
the house of Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, 38 
W. 53d St.; 11 Mar., at the house of Mrs, 
Stanley Mortimer, 26 W. 53d St.; 25 Mar., 
at the house of Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., 8 E. 
76th St.; 1 Apr., at the house of Mrs. 
Clement C. Moore, 57 E. 54th St.; 8 Apr., 
at the house of Mrs, E. J. Berwind, 2 E. 
64th St. 

Witherspoon.—The subject of Mrs. 
Witherspoon’s last lecture, to be given at the 
Waldorf on Mon., 1 Feb., at eleven, will be 
The Woman of To-day. 


HOCKEY 


St. Nicholas Rink.—The amateur 
championship figure skating competition wiil 
take place at the St. Nicholas Rink this 
evening, at eight. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


New York.—Sailing, Wed., 20 Jan., 
Mr. Charles N. Crittenton, Hon. Thomas 
B. Ferguson, Mr. J. D. Ferguson, Miss Fer- 
guson, Mr. C. D. Irwin, Mr. James Kel- 
way, Mrs. Kelway, Mr. and Mrs. William 
P. Pearsall, Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Rogers and 
children. 

Germanic.—Sailing, Wed., 20 Jan., Mr. 
George W. Allen, Mr. A. V. Amour, Mr. 
J. S. Barley, Mr. William Boyd, Capt. John 
William Dunn, Mr. Elliott, Rev. John Mac- 
Lean, Mr. George H. Morgan, Dr. W. B. 
Pearson, Mrs. Pearson, Hon. George M. 
Woolsey, Mr, T. C. Zerega. 

Germanic. —Arriving, 15 Jan., Mr. G. 
W. J. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Ashmore, 
Mrs. M. J. Jackson, Miss M. Jackson, Mr. 
and Mrs, J. Lanbley, the Misses Lanbley, 
Lieut. A. M. R. Mallock, Mr. J. W. Os- 
borne, Mrs. Pagett, Mr. Samuel L, Parrish, 
Mr. F. W. Whitaker, Mr. Horace Whitaker. 

Teutonic.—Arriving, 19 Jan., Mr. T, 
W.H. Ashton, Mr. Richard Barker, Mr. 
T. L. Barret, Mrs. Barret, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lionel de Pinto, Mr. D. S. Ellsworth, Mrs. 
Ellsworth, Mr. W. H. Gurney, Mr. Benja- 
min Horton, Mr. A. Jameson, Mrs, 
veson, the Hon. A. J. Majoribanks, Mr. 


ao 


J 
V 


Raphael, Mr. James Stuart. 

BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 

‘opies of Vogue three months old, are 
2 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cts a@ copy for each additional three 


mnths; i. e., a paper three months old 
15 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
ets; a@ paper nine months old is 30 
ce ts; @ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
@2so0n. Readers ordering back num- 


b: -s should make their remittances accord 
th this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
p ntment and delay. 


MRS. MERCEDES LEIGH 


He portrait on page §3 is of Mrs. 
Mercedes Leigh, a dramatic reader 
of distinction. This evening, 27 


January, she gives a recital in Carnegie 
Lyceum, 


SNOBBISHNESS 


Wice has Vogue offered to its readers 

Open Questions for general discus- 

sion; i. e., questions which are 

substantially undetermined, and which admit 

of many different points of view. These 

questions have produced answers of varying 

interest, and taken together have been most 

beneficial in formulating ideas on topics that 

it is salutary for anyone to consider, Vogue 
Now presents to its readers a 


THIRD OPEN QUESTION 


changing the treatment, however, by inviting 
examples instead of asking for definitions— 
the definition in this instance being that given 
by the Century Dictionary. 

For the most notable example of snobbish- 
ness Vogue will send the writer twenty dol- 
lars. 

The examples should be taken from expe- 
rience and be impersonal—names being ex- 
cluded. 

In adjudging the replies regard will be had 
fdr the interest of the incident and its unique- 
ness. We are of the opinion that there is no 
subject pertaining to society that can be inves- 
tigated with more profit ti:an snobbishness. 
Almost everyone has been disgusted at some 
time with the offensiveness of the snob. 
Many persons are snobs without knowing it, 
and introspection caused by direct consider- 
ation of this subject may prove to their good. 
Persons who are genuinely worthy according 
to true standards seldom are snobs. 


The Century Dictionary defines snob as** One who 
is servile in spirit or conduct toward those whom he 
considers his superiors, and correspondingly proud 
and insolent toward those whom he considers his in- 
feriors ; one who vulgarly apes gentility. 

Thackeray's definition has long been classic : “He 
who meanly admires mean things is a snob.” 


Communications will be published as they 
are received. No. 3 is given below. No. 1 
and No. 2 have been published. 


NO. 3 

In Philadelphia the social line is drawn 
rather sharply by those who live in the 
section south of Market Street, against those 
residing north of that street, for reasons that 
originally may have had weight but which 
by this time have lost some of their force. 
A certain young man, who was born in the 
ostracized northern section, moved into lodg- 
ings in the fashionable southern part, at the 
age of eighteen, and proceeded to forget his 
parents and their residence. He went to see 
them sub rosa, and never spoke of them to 
his new friends. They were refined, edu- 
cated, but unfashionable people. When our 
snob reached the age of thirty-nine, his father 
died, and at the quiet but well-ordered 
funeral the son appeared dressed in heavy 
mourning. 

The next night he appeared at a private 
ball at the house of one of his newer and more 
fashionable friends with no vestige of his hab- 
iliments of woe ; and in the succeeding twelve 
months he regulated his costume by his loca- 
tion, appearing in black when visiting his 
mother or the lawyer who had charge of his 
father’s estate, and showing no trace of any 
death in his family among the people he 
wished kept in ignorance regarding his par- 
ents and their residence? Was he not the 
champion snob ? 





Those «who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's fall name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 


816. The Making of an Organdie 
Costume. T., New York.—(1) Make your 
white organdie over an underslip of the same 
material. A silk underslip gives it a stiff 
look, and robs it of the soft effect that is the 
greatest charm of a muslin frock. The skirt 
should be cut straight in front and back, and 
be bias on the sides. It should fit smoothly 
about the hips, and be mounted separately, of 
course, from the underslip. Put two rows 
of yellowish entredeux, any style of lace you 
prefer, four inches wide on the skirt. 

The first row should be two inches below 
the waist-band in back, and should dip to the 
knee in front. The second row should start 
four inches below the first row, and should 
follow its line to the front. The two rows 
finish in a point in front. 

The waist has a yoke formed of the same 
entredeux, In the back it makes a straight 
line across the shoulders, but in the front, 
while the lines are straight, on the sides in 
the centre two ends of the entredeux cross and 
are decidedly longer than the yoke. This 
yoke extends a trifle over the tops of the 
sleeves. From the yoke the organdie is put 
full, like a bébé waist, and belted in with 
whatever colored ribbon one prefeis—white 
being the smartest. The sleeves are formed 
of row after row of the entredeux running 
around the arm, and wrinkling the length of 
the arm until it meets a puff of the organdie 
a little below the shoulder. Two ends of 
the entredeux crossed similarly to the ends 
on the bodice extend on to the organdie puff, 
and are lost in its folds. The collar is of 
entredeux surmounted by a tiny double 
ruffle made of the edges of the entredeux. 
With such a gown one should wear a petti- 
coat of plain white swiss, with a deep ruffle 
to the knee of fine needlework, and finished 
about the feet with several narrow lace- 
trimmed ruffles. 

The entredeux on the gown would be the 
best style in Valenciennes. 

It is obligatory that whatever entredeux is 
used, its edges must be finished in some wavy 
design, as plaid straight lines would not give 
the proper effect at all. 


817. Afternoon Reception. To L., 
Springfield. —Will you kindly give me some 
suggestions for an afternoon reception ? 

(1) Are there any new ideas in serving 
and what to serve ? 

(2) What colors make the prettiest effects 
for the different table decorations ? 

(3) Would it be appropriate to serve some- 
thing cold in place of tea in an Oriental cor- 
ner, and what could I serve ? 

(4) Can you give me any idea for deco- 
rating? The dining-room is 17 by 37, an- 
other room is 18 by 25, and there are three 
smaller rooms, each about 17 by 20, con- 
nected by arches, 

(5) If there is any fashion book devoted 
to children ? 

(1) New ideas are not always as desirable 
as are well executed old ones. Therefore in 
the search after the ‘‘latest’’ do not lose 
sight of elegant conservatism of details, even 
though’ of past seasons, that have by universal 
consent been accepted as good form and the 
standard of entertaining. A reception differs 
from a teain that it is a more formal enter- 
tainment, so there is less scope for indi- 
viduality and novelty. A reception is gen- 
erally given into the hands of a competent 








caterer, while a tea is mahaged by one’s own 
servants. If one’s menage is equipped with 
a full and very competent corps of servants, 
a reception may also be managed in the 
house, as is done by certain families in Eng- 
land, New York and Newport, but not 
otherwise. The menu for a large reception 
seldom varies and consists of the following : 
(1) Bouillon and sandwiches ; (2) Creamed 
oysters, chicken or sweetbread croquettes, 
and sometimes a small paté is added, and 
chicken and lobster salads ; (3) Ices anda 
bisque, fancy cakes, marrons, bon-bons and 
chocolates and coffee. Tea and café frappé 
and lemonade or punch are served from a 
side table, so that those who wish this addi- 
tion may be gratified. No doubt you will 
ask at least half a dozen of. your intimate 
friends to receive with you, that they may 
not only assist in decorating the different 
rooms, but that they may assist you in enter- 
taining as well, 

(2) Heliotrope and green make a most 
decorative combination ; particularly is it de- 
sirable to-day. Yellow and white, white 
and green, pink and yellow, and pink and 
white are also pretty. 

(3) It would be most appropriate to serve 
Turkish coffee in an oriental corner, and in 
that event you would require a low, round 
eastern table, a brass tray of Benares ware, a 
Turkish coffee-pot, and the small Turkish 
coffee cups which have no handles, but rest 
on a small brass cup or pedestal, and of course 
the Turkish coftee, which is ground to a 
powder, If you prefer to serve something 
cold, as you suggest, café frappé is suitable, 
and is liked by many, although this is not 
essentially eastern. It is usually served from 
a large glass or silver bow! with a ladle, into 
small cups or glasses. 

(4) We fear any suggestions we could 
offer without seeing your rooms would be 
valueless to you. However, we are pleased to 
give you some ideas, even though they may 
not at all apply to your surroundings. No 
matter how excellent an effect is gotten in 
one room by certain decorations, when those 
same decorations are applied where different 
conditions prevail, the effect is often lost. 
Some rooms are so ornate of themselves that 
it is like painting the lily to add any decora- 
tion other than cut flowers and some palms. 
Other rooms, on the contrary, can bear and 
need any amount of decoration, As your 
rooms are connected by arches it seems to us 
as though the following treatment would be 
effective. Drape each arch with curtains 
composed of alternate strings of smilax or 
asparagus vine and satin ribbon, The ribbon 
should be an inch and a half wide, of one of 
the before-mentioned colors. Allow these 
strips, or each curtain, to meet at the centre 
of the arch, and then tie them all back at 
either side with a broad satin ribbon. A 
good effect is also gotten and applies to some 

(Continued on page vi.) 
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He institution of marriage has for some time been undergoing 
I analyses that are som2times morbid, sometimes scientific, some- 
times frankly gross, sometimes subtly indecent. There is a 
widespread inclination to review and weigh the arguments in its favor, 
rather than to accept, without demur, the tradition that it is above criti- 
cism. ‘The widely prevalent unrest, so conspicuous a characteristic of this 
generation, which impels a probing into all the other questions and rela- 
tions that affect humanity, and to which nothing is too sacred for dissec- 
tion and discussion, has invaded the domain of home as well as that of 
religion ; the problem play, and the problem novel, and the heresy trial, 
being some of the results of this unsettling of old ideals and old beliefs. 


How far removed we are in spirit from the days when the wedding 
festivities were accepted as a fitting climax to the romance of a life is 
made plain in the fiction published by reputable firms which frequently 
is first brought to public notice in the pages of the family magazine—a 
conspicuous case in point being Jude the Obscure, Mr. Hardy’s master- 
piece of depressing and suggestive realism, which no magazine would have 
put before its readers twenty-five years ago. In volume form, to men- 
tion only two instances out of many, there have been Grant Allen’s 
House On the Hilltop and James Lane Allen's A Summer in Arcady. 
It is perhaps hardly just to bracket the advocate of license with the earn- 
est writer who puts morality above impulse; but whatever the underlying 
motive, however high and altogether noble, or however fantastic the idea, 
and whatever the doctrine advanced, this persistent selection by novelists 
of the problems and complications resulting from the marital relation as 
motives for their stories rather than the loves of Phyllis and Corydon, 
indicates the existence of a public eager to dissect this human institution 
which other ages have accepted without question as the basis and seal of 
civilization. ‘The pulpit and the rostrum have also taken part in the 
elucidation, and no longer ago than a fortnight a lecture by a creedless 
ethical leader, on marriage in its relation to woman, drew an audience of 
several thousand people. 


There is one phase of the subject which promises to be much de- 
bated. The old question, Is Marriage a Failure? seems to have been 
succeeded by one that ought to have preceded it, What is the Object of 
Marriage? The ethical teacher already referred to disagreed with the 
usually accepted view that the rearing ot children under the best condi- 
tion—that is, in the family—was the sole object of matrimony. This he 
proclaimed to be a patriarchal view of the matter which attained its 
greatest vogue centuries ago. While admitting that one of the impor- 
tant objects of marriage was offspring, the speaker maintained that the 
union of a man and a woman in the bonds of matrimony had come to 
mean something higher and finer than parentage. Its object is the ethical 
development of the individual wife and the individual husband through 
mutual criticism, and mutual love, and mutual service ; a perfected 
manhood and a perfected womanhood, not happiness, should be the hope 
and ambition of the bride and her spouse. 


The speaker said, and said truly, that it is vain to expect happiness 
of matrimony any more than of any other life ; but will humanity toss 
aside its dearly loved illusions, what it calls its romance, and consent to 
regard matrimony as a school for the development of the sterner morali- 
ties? Severe in its practical workings as the older theory of the object 
of matrimony was—the begetting and the training of children—it is less 
appalling than this newer view, which makes married life a continual 
strenuous effort after the perfection of character. 

However, high ideals are uplifting even if unattainable, and perhaps 
marriage may some day be lived on the hights of perfected humanity. 
God speed the day. 
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R. Bourke Cockran, lawyer, orator, is a signal example of native endowment, culture, fineness 
M and high integrity combining to develop a man into the social ideal of an American gentleman 
and carry him to a foremost position in the esteem of his fellows, Few men in any country 

have been able so perfectly to unite inflexible adherence to convictions with unvarying urbanity. 
In the recent presidential campaign Mr. Cockran was conspicuous as a most persuasive speaker, 
dignified at all times, and not infrequently converting hostile audiences to cordial good-will by the force 


of his argument and the compelling influence of his personal charm. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


e He humiliation of money dependence 
was recently exemplified in a Broad- 
way cable car in a manner which 


made at least one spectator Jong to administer 


personal chastisement to the brute of a man 
who publicly mortified a good-looking quiet- 
mannered young woman. ‘There were two 


men in the party, one about forty years old 
and the other not more than half that 
ige. Both The elder, 
who looked as though he might be an actor, 
engaged in desultory conversation with the 


much 


were well-dressed. 


woman for some time ; suddenly he produced 
a nickel which he offered to her. She pro- 
tested that not sufficient. ‘‘If 
that line doesn’t transfet I shall have to walk 
ill the way up home ’’—to which the man re- 
turned no other response than a contemptuous 
smile. Whereupon the younger man also 
produced a nickel and handed it to the woman 
** So far as I can see,”” 


the sum was 


across the other man. 
exclaimed the woman with tears in her voice, 
“there's no use of my going any farther.” 
To which there being no response, she signaled 
the conductor to stop the car ; as she rose to go 
the younger man had the grace to raise his hat, 
but the elder continued simply to contemplate 
her in a bored sort of way. The vine and the 
oak This incident was but a vul- 
garized version of what goes on in countless 
The public crucifiction 


indeed ! 


homes every day. 
may be lacking, but every other element which 
wounds a proud, sensitive nature is present to 
stab. 
% 
m 

The sights of the metropolis are so many 
and so varied in character that to the dweller 
in a large city custom stales even the unusual 
spectacle. Blasé, indeed, who 
could view the audience which crowded floor 
ind galleries of Carnegie Hall ona recent Sun- 


must he be 


day morning, and not be impressed by the 
fact that this large congregation of well-dressed 
people, among whom there was a preponder- 
ance of young men, had gathered to listen to 
leader deliver a lecture on Woman 
and Marriage—a subject that surely had not 
the attraction of novelty. If Grant Allen or 
Thomas Hardy or any of the apostles of mar- 
ital emancipation were announced to lecture 
on marriage, it would not be surprising if peo- 
ple should flock to hear him ; but that several 
thousand men and women, old and young, 
should forsake their comfortable homes on a 
damp, chilly day, to sit ina public hall and lis- 
ten for an hour and a half to a speaker from 
whom nothing bizarre or spectacular or vio- 
lently radical either in matter or manner could 
be expected was a remarkable tribute alike to 
speaker and subject. 


in ethical 


* 

The town dweller professes to be vastly 
amused by the efforts of the suburbanite to 
enliven for himself and for his family the tire- 


VOGUE 


some evening. With every form of diversion 
within easy reach, the city man regards with 
disdain such crude efforts at time killing as 
lectures, song-and-verse recitals, which might, 
by the way, be called the church vaudeville, 
and such other forms of mild dissipation as are 
within suburb possibilities. It must be ad- 
mitted that a man is indeed hard put to it for 
entertainment to willingly endure recitations 
or amateur musical efforts; but surely the most 
trying of his afctions must be the average 
author who undertakes to read his own writ- 
ings. An ability to write is not, unfortunately 
for audiences, accompanied by either a natural 
gift of oratory ora realization on the part of 
the author of his shortcomings in this particular. 
It comes about therefore that, what with un- 
musical voices in most cases and special ten- 
tencies, such as stammering or other unpleas- 
ant tricks of vocalism in other cases, the author 
with very rare exceptions obscures or nullifies 
the merit of his work and makes a painful ex- 
hibition of his lack of every necessary attri- 
bute of a public speaker. Why lecture com- 
mittees continue to include readings by dis- 
tinguished authors in courses of lecture, passes 
comprehension. ‘There is, however, at least 
one committee that is not likely to repeat the 
experiment. 


* 
* * 


A brace of humorous writers seemed to offer 
possibilities for an evening of farce-like diver- 
sion ; at least so argued a certain literary com- 
mittee in a certain suburban town. Accord- 
ingly, two well known funny men, much ex- 
ploited by friends and publishers, and who 
enjoy a certain popularity, were engaged to 
appear jointly. A large and friendly audience 
greeted the authors, who, in the case of one, 
gave an exhibition in reading which would not 
be tolerated at a primary school reception; and 
the other distinguished author sinned in matter 
as well as manner, for he deliberately selected 
for reading the most indecently suggestive in- 
cident in the careers of two vulgarians who 
were the principal characters in his best-known 
story! The effect on the audience was to 
transform erstwhile admirers into hostile critics. 
From which it appears that there is danger 
of depreciation in reputation and eventual 
money loss for authors as well as ennui for 
audiences in authors’ readings. 


IN COLONIAL TIMES 


He big yule log is burning low, 
The Christmas rout is almost ended, 


And still the erst-while merry spot 
O’er which the mistletoe’s suspended. 


And two by two the guests depart, 

Each happy swain and maid together ; 
Without, the winter’s cold and rime, 
Within their hearts fair summer weather. 


Till only luckless Colin waits, 

His evil fortune much berating ; 

Does Celia guess, the gay coquette, 

Tis for her winsome self he’s waiting— 


While twisting o’er each dainty curl 
With studied care about her fingers ; 
And donning hood and pelerine, 

Within the dressing-room she lingers 


In dread of reckoning te come, 

Or further trial of her lover ? 

Ah, who can tell! Though maiden hearts 
Were e’er the same the whole world over. 







































































Full well she knows the ev’ ning through, 
In spite of lures and conduct wary, 

To ardent Colin, she had proved 

Of all her sex the most contrary. 


In vain his finely practiced art, 
When to the sound of Pompey’s fiddle 
He held her dainty hand in his, 
And led her up and down the middle. 


And when in merry games around 
The hall in eager chase he sought her, 
Twas never, by unkind mischance, 
Beneath the mistletoe he caught her. 


But ’tis the brave that win the fair, 
And deep into the shadow slipping 

Bold Colin lurks, as down the stair 
At last her little feet come tripping. 


She stops beneath the mistletoe, 
And glances round with gaze unsteady, 
Unthinking in the vast surprise 


To find no patient Colin ready ! 


And then—and then, warm lips seek hers 

Strong arms about the waist have caught her, 

Ah well! *Twas long ago, and I 

Am here—their many times granddaughter 
Sarah Warrison Powell. 


A GAME OF CHANCE 
By NeirH Boyce 
CHAPTER XIII. 


[In the opening chapter Mrs, Ransom,a handsome mar 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatistaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Europe and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herenoui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion for her children, Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. |} 


Eatrix,’’ repeated Cecilia, in the same 
B curiously contemplative tone. 

She drew her white furred cloak 
around her shoulders and pulled the lace scarf 
closer about her face. 

‘¢ The carriages are waiting—we may as 
well go on,”” she said. { 

Creighton threw away his cigar and followed 
her slowly. He knew well enough that the 
bad quarter of an hour was merely postponed ; 
and Cecilia’s deliberation premised a very bad 
one indeed. In point of fact it was not until 
they had danced twice together—Creighton 
had a permanent lien upon the second and 
fifth waltzes at all the dances where they hap- 
pened to be together—that Cecilia intimated 
to him that he might have the privilege of tak- 
ing her in to supper, and of the dance imme- 
diately following, which happened to be a 
polka. Cecilia made a rule—which had its con- 
veniences—never to dance polkas. Creighton 
perceived, therefore, that she had settled upon 
this time to talk to him. 

With the same invariable care for appear- 
ance, when the time came she chose a corner 
in the hall just outside the supper-room in full 
view of the passing crowd. In this corner two 
or three small tables were set; there were 
cushianed seats and palms, but nothing of the 
shaded nook suggestive of flirtation—for that 
matter no one ever associated the idea of any 
such retirement with Cecilia. She was always 
en évidence from the moment she appeared at 
any social function until her departure. She 
courted publicity ; sat, as she was sitting now, 
under the full blaze of the lights ; talked in 
her usual tone, merely changing the subject 
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if it happened to be something she preferred 
to keep from anyone who came within earshot. 

Supper had been served to herself and 
Creighton, and Cecilia for the first few 
moments devoted herself to her oysters and paté, 
nodding smilingly to passing acquaintances. 
Her face expressed nothing except careless 
good-humor, satisfaction with herself and with 
the moment. 

‘*Really, things are very well managed 
here,”” she said, poising a bit of truffle on her 
fork. ‘*One gets enough to eat, and the 
rooms are not too crowded.”’ 

“Beastly hot weather, though,’ said 
Creighton, languidly. And there’s thunder 
in the air—I think we shall have a storm.”’ 

Cecilia glanced at him and showed her gleam- 
ing teeth in an appreciative smile. 

‘¢ Does thunder alarm you? ’’ she asked. 

«¢ No—but I’m afraid of lightning. Mere 
noise doesn’t alarm anyone—it’s the silent 
forces that are the deadly ones.”” 

‘*I suppose,”” said Cecilia, laughing softly, 
‘that I might take the hint and keep still. 
But—well, I don’t choose to.”” 

Creighton looked at her inquiringly. He 
was conscious that if a chance of escape from 
this interview had offered he would have taken 
it ; and this fact, in connection with Cecilia, 
was unusual enough to preoccupy him. At 
any other time he would have sought this op- 
portunity ; he would have been anxious to 
know how matters stood with her; if she had 
really, as she said, ‘lost the toss’’ ; what 
she meant to do, and what he could do to 
help her. But he knew that Cecilia did not 
intend to talk to him about these things. He 
had’ put a question or two and she had an- 
swered vaguely that nothing was decided as 
yet. That meant, no doubt, that her inter- 
view with her husband in regard to the sacri- 
ficed jewels was yet to come. 

No man likes to be called to account by a 
woman, no matter what his feeling for her 
may be, not even though his conscience may 
be perfectly clear. In Creighton’s case there 
existed a large margin of doubt. He was 
wavering and knew it, and longed for an op- 
portunity to think out quietly what he meant 
to do. A strong feeling warned him that 
Cecilia’s interference at this unexpected crisis 
of his life would be for the worse. Already 
something sweet and precious which the last 
hour or so had seemed to give him was melt- 
ing away in his grasp. He knew that her in- 
fluence would be to destroy it utterly. 

‘¢Dick,”” said Cecilia, clearly, «*how long 
is it since you began calling my cousin by her 
first name and kissing her on the lawn ?”’ 

«¢ About two hours ago.” 

‘It was soon enough. Don’t you think 
that as you are going to leave us in a day or 
so you might have omitted that—manifesta- 
tion altogether?’”’ 

She spoke gravely, her brow slightly knitted 
as with regret rather than anger. 

‘¢[ don’t think you have behaved very well, 
Dick,”” she added. 

“JT have no particular guilt upon my con- 
science,”"” he said, with an attempt at 
lightness. 

‘© You have not acted straightforwardly. 
When you first came I spoke to you about 
Beatrix. I suppose, out of your natural mas- 
culine perversity, you were immediately at- 
tracted to her. She was the only woman in 
the house that you mightn’t make love to, ex- 
cept—except myself,’’ Cecilia smiled. 
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*« T haven’t made love to her,”” he protested. 

*¢ What I saw to-night looked like it.*’ 

«¢ That was the only time, upon my honor.”’ 

“ You may not have kissed her before, but 
you've made her plenty of soft speeches, I 
don’t doubt, and you've perhaps spoiled her 
future. She was fond of this man Burton and 
I believe he would be glad to marry her now, 
if. 8 

‘‘ There are plenty of men in the world be- 
sides Burton, my dear Cecilia, and plenty of 
time for Beatrix to marry if she likes. She's 
only a girl “a 

‘¢ Beatrix is twenty-five. But I grant you 
she’s inexperienced enough for eighteen. All 
the more reason why you should have let her 
alone. I suppose you found some pleasure in 
befooling her—but it seems to me an abomin- 
ably selfish one.”* 

**< You may be mistaken.” 














Creighton frowned restlessly. 

‘«It seems to me that you are taking very 
high ground. A man doesn’t marry every girl 
he kisses in the moonlight.*” . 

He realized with a sort of shock the moment 
the words were out of his mouth that they 
marked a line which he could not recross if he 
would. He felt a faint pang, followed by 
a stronger sensation of relief. Cecilia saw it 
too, and imperceptibly her tense attitude re- 
laxed. 

‘*Of course,’’ she said, rather scornfully ; 
‘*but it is not necessary for a man to kiss every 
girl he meets in the moonlight. I am willing 
to admit, Dick, that it may not be altogether 
your helt.” . 

“T think whatever blame attaches to my 


actions I am quite able to bear,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘¢ Certainly in this instance. I can't 
let you suppose anything else.’ 


, 
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(See text) 


Cecilia pushed her plate away from her, and 
her fingers closed sharply on the handle of her 
fan. 

‘¢ Have you any idea of marrying her? ”’ 

‘¢ That, I think,”’ said Creighton, deliber- 
ately, ‘*is my own affair.”’ 

¢¢ Not in the least. You are accountable to 
me, as the girl’s nearest relative. Do you 
want to marry her?’’ 


The look ot Beatrix’s eyes came back to 
him with a strange power as he spoke. 

«¢ As you like,’’ said Cecilia, sharply. «1 
am not anxious to excuse you.’’ She looked 


at him steadily. ‘*I am engaged for this 
dance—and here comes some man looking for 
me. I can’t very well pretend not to have 


finished !”” 
Creighton took the hint. 
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(Continued trom page 53) 

“ Haven’t we another dance later?’’ he 
asked. 

‘¢I’ve kept one—the fourth from this. You 
may have it, if you like.” 

‘ Creighton gave a murmur of ostensible 
gratitude. 

Not once in the next half hour did he lose 
sight of her, whether he was dancing or 
standing in a corner of the ball-room among 
‘¢ other ornamental shrubbery,’’ as an auda- 
cious girl said to him, or hanging over some- 
body’s chair. Creighton could hardly have 
told why he watched her as he did, or what 
the feeling was which the sight of her tall, 
brilliant figure inspired in him. At times he 
thought dimly that he hated her; he said to 
himself that she was responsible for all the 
evil that stirred in him. But always he felt 
her power—stronger now, perhaps, for its 
momentary ebb. The memory of Beatrix 
had grown vague and already ceased to move 
him. 

His mood had changed indeed. Or rather 
the change which the last few days had seemed 
to make had now shown itself to be an illu- 
sion and had passed away, leaving him as he 
had been before. He began to look forward 
eagerly to the coming dance with Cecilia. 
Through all the light foam of his talk, his 
languid and somewhat impertinent flatteries, 
ran the thought of her, lending an air of latent 
excitement to his usually listless manner. He 
knew that one or two of the women he talked 
with thought he had taken too much cham- 
pagne. He himself felt some subtle frenzy, 
which certainly was not vinous, mounting to 
his brain and threatening his self-control. He 
could not keep his eyes from following Cecilia. 
He dismissed the idea that some keen eye 
might perceive as much. 

He had made up his mind to leave the Her- 
mitage at once—perhaps the next day. And 
meantime Cecilia was not a woman who could 
be compromised by any look or act of his. 
She had always understood how to take excel- 
lent care of herself! At the moment he felt 
a blind resentment against her. 

When the first strains of the Blue Danube 
sounded through the rooms he went to claim 
her. She was standing—Cecilia never ad- 
mitted fatigue—and there were three or four 
men about her. 

Creighton noticed also standing at a little 
distance, holding somebody’s fan and looking 
rather out of his element, the Colonel. As 
a rule, Colonel Ransom shunned dances. 


Although he danced well enough, and made a 




















THE MAID’S LAMENT handsome figure against the wall, he was bored 
by festivities of this sort, and he had not his 
N impossible maid, with improbable hair, ‘Ah! rather than look like a long giraffe, wife’s gift of appearing to be amused ; when 
And a disproportionate head, In garments that flop and fold, he was bored he showed it frankly. 
_Sat by an odd-looking window, where I would fain be the gaudiest lithograph For some reason he had chosen to appear on 
An incredible landscape ipread. Of the Philistine days of old, ° . ' < iF 
: the present occasion; but it struck Creighton 
Then I asked, ‘‘ Oh, masden, who may you be, ‘¢ The curly path from my window seen that his face expressed a weariness of the spirit 
That so gloomily sit apart ?*’ Appears but a dreary waste ; even greater than was to be expected—perhaps 
And she said, as she stonily glared at me, And a nice, crude holly-bush, red and green, by contrast with Cecilia’s gaiety. 
‘¢ I’m the modernest thing in art.”” I should find much more to my taste. Creighton avoided the Colonel’s glance. 
He guessed that something had occurred to 
** And how do you like it?’’ I asked again, ‘*Oh, give me the smallest spirit of fun, accentuate the latter's dislike of him, but he 
As I gased on her figure tall ; Or cheeks of a normal red ; reflected that the news of his departure on the 
And she cried, in accents of deepest pain, 1’ll be anything, anywhere under the sun, ae: : 
, te. Fs er morrow would dispose of the whole matter. 
**T do not like it at all ! Provided I look well-fed ! . . 
He need have nothing more to do with Colonel 
And oh, but I pitied the maiden rare! Ramsom, and that gentleman was perfectly 
For her misery seemed complete. welcome to his opinion of Dick Creighton, 
I could only leave her to sit and stare whatever it might be. 
From her comfortless window-seat. As he wound his way, Cecilia resting lightly 
S. St. G. Lawrence. on his arm, through the maze of dancers, 
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(Continued from page 54) 

Creighton was telling over silently the memo- 
ries evoked by the music of the waltz. Some- 
how these were mostly memories of Cecilia. 
He could not tell from a glance at her calm 
face whether the Blue Danube recalled any- 
thing or not to her. He had twice asked 
her to marry him with that melody sounding 
faintly in his ears, and it seemed to Creighton 
that he should never forget it. Cecilia, how- 
ever—she said of herself that she was not 
sentimental. 

Presently they went out upon a balcony, 
screened in and filled with a profusion of palms, 
and walked up and down past the open win- 
dows of the ballroom. 

*¢ Dick, I can’t realize that you're going,”” 
said Cecilia, absently. 

‘¢I realize it very well.”’ 

‘¢ But positively I shan’t know how to get 
on without you. You shouldn’t have made 
yourself so indispensable if you intended, after 
all, to go away and leave me to my fate.” 

‘*It is very good of you to put it that way. 
But no one knows better than I how little dif- 
ference it really makes to you.”’ 

‘©No, Dick—I shall miss you horridly. 
But I suppose you’ re wise to go.”” 

She paused, and sank down on a seat at one 
end of the balcony. He sat down beside her, 
bending forward, looking into her face. An 
unwonted gravity made it still and thoughtful. 
She pressed the amber handle of her fan against 
her thin lips. As though from the standpoint 
of a spectator, Cecilia was watching the men- 
tal process—it was hardly a struggle—taking 
place within herself. She knew what the end 
must be, she felt not a pulse of fear as to that 
result. A desire seized her to experiment. 

“ Do you know,”’ she said softly, ‘I be- 
lieve I was delving into the prehistoric past. 
I was thinking of the time when we were both 
young and, comparatively, guileless. On 
what small things one’s life really turns ! Who 
knows ?—if you had been less incorrigibly a 
dilettante, Dick, or I, let us say less far- 
sighted ry 

“ Far-sighted ? Who knows what I might 
have done, with you, if you had had faith 
in me. Cecilia, it was your lack of faith 
that ruined my life! It took the soul out of 
me? I saw myself as you saw me—then what 
was there but to drift as easily as might be? 
But if you—Cecilia, we should have lived!"’ 

A pause followed these low rapid words. 
Cecilia twisted her fan in her fingers. 

‘¢I wonder,’” she murmured. Then sud- 
denly she turned and looked at Creighton and 
her hand caught his in a nervous tense grasp. 

«<I wonder if it is true—if I have really 
missed—if I have been mistaken. I ‘could 
not bear to think I had not made the most of 
my life !** 

‘¢ You would have loved me, Cecilia—— 
he said passionately. 

*¢ Yes, perhaps 

«¢ And we lost it, forever !”” 

The man dropped his head upon his arm. 
Cecilia released her hand from his unsteady 
fingers. A soundless sigh moved her white 
bosom. Then suddenly her eyes gleamed. 





” 


” 





She drew a long breath of relief. It was as 
though she had gauged the tide of emotion 
which once more had flowed about her, and 
knew its true depth—or shallowness ; and now 
watched it ebb impotently away, without re- 
gret, nay, with a strange feeling of triumph. 
«¢ No, no!”* she said quickly, «I was right. 
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If I had cared for you, Dick, it would not 
have been I, but another woman ; and I pre- 
fer to be myself.”’ 

She moved slightly and looked down at 
him. Once again she felt assured of her 
power ; and with that assurance came the old 
carelessness. Here was nothing to conquer ; 
nothing but an insurrection, too quickly 
quelled to interest or really rouse her. Poor 
Dick ! 

She laid her hand on his bowed head. 
After all it would have been too ridiculous. 
Dick ! 

He Jooked up at her with haggard miserable 
eyes. A sort of pity moved her, a light 
shock such as she felt whenever a genuine 
emotion came too close to her. She bent for- 
ward. 

‘«That was for good-bye,”’ said Cecilia, 
rising abruptly, half scornful of the mist before 
her eyes. 

The waltz music had ende 


(To be concluded in the a chapter) 
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Vogue has a mournful duty to perform in 
announcing the decease of one of its regular 
contributors, Him. 

In avein of burlesque similar to that in 
which this department was conducted, the state- 
ment is made that Him had a severe attack of 
nervous prostration occasioned by the manner 
in which Vogue disclaimed responsibility for 
his recently published book. When in this 
weak condition, pneumonia supervened and his 
loss is now deplored by a large circle of 
friends; but by none of them more than by 
Meadows, who, poor fellow, loses his creator. 
Meadows, by the way, always fancied himself 
Him’s better half. 

But the king is dead! Long live the king ! 
Him’s younger brother becomes Him’s suc- 
cessor in this number—a man of the world, 
too, but more accustomed to its practicalities 
and hard knocks. From this point of view 
please regard him, gentle reader ; and find in 
his ideas on dress sound advice and illumina- 
tive information. 


CURTAILMENT AND ABOLITION THE KEYNOTES 
OF THE PRESENT MODE—THE SHIRT TAB 
GONE, AS HAS ALSO THE BREAST POCKET 
— ETIQUETTE OF HANDKERCHIEF USE 
—COTTON-FOOT GOLF HOSE—SPRING 
KNICKERS AND MINUTE DIREC- 
TIONS HOW TO BRING ABOUT 
THE PROPER CONJUNC- 
TION OF HOSE AND 
KNICKERS 


Endencies are not lacking to prove that 
dress is becoming abbreviated. Like 
other men of fashion I am modestly 

clipping away at the little details, and remov- 
ing whatever is useless or can be disposed of 
without actual inconvenience. 

The popularity of the covert coat and the 
walking coat was the least bold stroke in the 
process of abbreviation. As a well-dressed 
man I take little interest now in that effeminate 
tone which clings to the frock coat and the 
voluminous Paddock. The clothes of the 
man of fashion must fit him snugly, and there 
must be no hindrance to the free and healthy 
action of the lower limbs. 
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The covert coat and the double-breasted 
sack coat are all well enough for the mild 
winter days; but I have, of course, something 
heavier and more rugged for the cold and 
windy days. My great coat, which is in the 
best style, is made of a heavy beaver, and cut 
rather short, with full bottoms, generous col- 
lars, lapels and pocket flap. The coat does 
not fall below the knee, and fits the chest and 
shoulders perfectly. 

I think the ‘¢ reforms **-—if I may call them 
reforms—which are now being made in such 
an unobtrusive way, have been brought about 
by the great growth of our interest in out-door 
sports. It’s not a difficult task to trace the 
impression made by the golf suit throughout 
the entire wardrobe of **to-day’’ clothes. We 
have passed beyond the experimental stage. 
We do not look upon the warm heather mix- 
ture or the bold red plaids as extreme things 
now. Our trouserings for mufti must partake 
of that Scotch tone, which is, after all, the 
element of beauty in the golf suit. 

To return to abbreviation. The time-hon- 
ored but useless tab that was wont to dangle 
from the lower end of the shirt-bosom is no 
longer to be found, even on the cheap shirt 
displayed in the windows of the clothier. Be- 
yond affording a convenient resting-place for 
one’s initials, these tabs were absolutely 
useless. 

Another abbreviation may be noticed in the 
coat—that is, the absence of the breast pocket. 
No self-respecting tailor will put a breast 
pocket ina coat. It is no longer necessary 
for a man to advertise the fact that he carries 
a handkerchief. The rather indelicate im- 
pression which the display of the handkerchief 
always brought to the surface was naturally 
avoided by the well-dressed ; and now it is 
considered rather bad form for men to use the 
handkerchief in public. 

The golf suit with the cap to match is no 
longer in good form. The ready-made affairs 
have driven the combination out. The new 
knickers are made of Scotch worsteds in broad 
prominent plaid effects. The hose should be 
of the same predominating tone as the knick- 
ers. The Scotch knitters are making hose 
now of a light weight worsted. The legs are 
of a plain color, or of a warm heather mixture. 
The tops have losenge panels in very vivid 
colors. The feet, by a clever process, are 
woven to the worsted legs, but they are not 
made of worsted, but of lisle or cotton. This 
gives that lightness of texture which insures foot 
comfort. Very few men could bear the warm 
itchy worsted feet, and footless hose was very 
uncomfortable and shifty. This new cotton- 
foot hose overcomes the discomforts incidental 
to woolen feet, and supplies hosiery that is 
rugged, comfortable and healthy. 

The knickers for next spring will be cut 
very much on the same principle as _riding- 
breeches. This will bring the buttons on the 
quarter-cuffs to the front of the leg. Tie 
cuffs should not have less than five buttons, 
and they should fit without a wrinkle. When 
the hose is rolled up over the cuff, put the gar- 
ter on so that two buttons on the cuff will be 
exposed. The tops should then be rolled 
over, and care taken that the pattern is even. 
A slovenly rolled top destroys the beauty of 
the golf hose. 

With the knickers and hose, a single- 
breasted coat of black vicuna or heavy chev- 
iot should be worn. The vest may be of 


(Continued on page 58) 
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(Continued from page 55) 

fancy cloth or of the same material as the coat. 

The prevailing mode sanctions the liberal 
use of colors in all dress of an informal nature, 
but the well-dressed man will not take 
‘« screaming *’ color liberties with the privi- 
leges. To become ‘‘horsey’’ or loud in at- 
tire is not permissible. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death notices for 
publication in Vogue Thursday, should arrive 
at the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, by noon Monday of the same week. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


He defense of M. de Lesseps, by M. 
Anatate France, of the French 
Academy, recently elected to fill the 

place made vacant by the death of M. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, was a masterly oration which 
was looked forward to with the greatest inter- 
est, and produced a profound impression. 
Madame de Lesseps, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, was accompanied by her three daughters, 
Consuelo, Heléne and Solange, and her sons, 
Ismael and Mathieu, and were seated in the 
tribune above the statue of Bossuet. An 
eminent academician, the brilliant and ac- 
complished M. Gérard, delivered the reply, 
and was listened to with rapt attention, his 
closing peroration being received with tumul- 
tuous applause. 


Pope Leo x11. has written a Latin ode in 
honor of the centenary féte at Rheims, in 
which he sings of the birth of Clovis and the 
glories of France, passing in review all the 
great epochs of French history, praying that 
the star of France may never set, and that her 
children may faithfully carry to the ends of 
the earth the fame and immortality of Gaul. 
The poetry is said to be worthy of all praise. 
The verses were sent to Cardinal Langenieux, 
who at the Pope’s request read them in the 
Cathedral of Rheims on Christmas day 


A Mlle. d’ Erlincourt has recently founded 
a Soldier's Home in Paris, at 3 rue Rampon. 
For eighteen months Mlle. d’ Erlincourt has 
devoted herself to the cause, giving up her 
own house, in which she lodged seven hun- 
dred young soldiers whose term of service in 
the army had expired; and for want of funds, 
personally begged for their food from door to 
door, and searched Paris besides, for situations 
for her protégés. At last her noble efforts 
have been officially recognized, a number of 
merchant citizens under the presidency of 
General Desandré, several distinguished citi- 
zens acting as vice-presidents, having formed 
themselves into a committee, and elected Mlle. 
d’Erlincourt as life directress of the new 
society. The object of this society will be to 
look after and personally assist young soldiers 
who, at the age of twenty-three, are dismissed 
from the army after rendering obligatory mili- 
tary service to their country, with only suffi- 
cient funds to maintain life for twenty-four 
hours. 

Without asylum, funds or possibility of ob- 
taining employment their situation was truly 
pitiful. 

M. Paul Vidal has written the music for the 
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new lyrical drama, Guernica, the first repre- 
sentation of which has been given in the Thé- 
atre du Capitole, Toulouse, where it was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. The scene is 
laid in Spain during the uprising of the Cari- 
ists. The music, written for the soprano hero- 
ine, Nella, and her tenor lover, Mariano, is 
spoken of as abounding in dramatic fervor, 
tenderness, and mysticism. 


It is not generally known that Madame 
Nansen, the wife of the celebrated Polar ex- 
plorer, is a distinguished singer, whom her 
compatriots have named the Nightingale of 
the North. King Oscar, of Sweden, was so 
charmed with her voice at a recent concert 
given at Stockholm, that he sent the artist an 
invitation to dine at the royal table. 


Mlle. Emma Nevada, the charming opera 
singer, is singing Traviata and Lalla Rookh at 
St. Petersburg, with the famous tenor, Angelo 
Masini, at the Petit Théatre. At the same the- 
atre Mme. Elénore Duse, adored by the St. 
Petersburg public, is giving on certain nights 
La Dame aux Camélias and Magda to crowded 
houses. 


Henrik Ibsen’s new play, Jean Gabriel 
Barkman, is being published in five languages 
at once, viz., Danish, German, English, Rus- 
sian and French. The work is said to be 
more lucent, less involved than his other plays, 
its logic more realistic than speculative, al- 
though the drama, like all of Ibsen’s plays, is 
purely philosophic. It is entitled, the critics 
say, to take the first rank among this author’s 
great works. 
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THE COSTUME REVEALINGS OF A GREAT BALL 
—DOUCET’S ODD AS IT IS HIDEOUS, ONE- 
SIDED EFFECT——AMBER BROCADE IN 
HUGE DESIGN WOBN BY A DOW- 
AGCR—A NEW MODEL IN 
BODICES—SOME SOR- 

TIES DE BAL— 

CHINCHILLA 
BODICE 


Newt intended to miss the great ball 










of the season because of any of the 

many allurements of holiday house- 
parties. There was a rush back to town, and 
the finest gowns were chosen for the occasion. 
The ensemble was magnificent. Velvet trains, 
jewels, tiaras especially, gave to the assem- 
blage a semi-royal effect. If one in describ- 
ing these lovely dress creations were able to 
add the reflected beauty of the wearers, and 
give the radiance and harmony of the interior 
of the house beautiful in which they were 
worn—what a sparkling, brilliant page of read- 
ing it would be, and how the rest of the world 
would gloat over it. Looking at the gowns 
en masse they were a perfect exposition of 
chef-d’ ceuvres of the topmost Paris and New 
York makers—the latter, it is delightful to 
add, well on a level with the best French 
makers, much to their credit of daring to be 
original. 

DOUCET’S CURIOUS ATTEMPT 


Why a great maker like Doucet should at- 
tempt to introduce one-sided effects on the 
back of a bodice is something difficult to 
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understand, as all law of figure line is 
against it, and experience never has pros- 
pered it. A charming woman was the vic- 
tim, in a green crépe—the faintest of lime- 
greens—combined with pale shrimp-pink vel- 
vet. The skirt was of crépe, very full, hung 
separately over a satin slip of the same shade, 
gathered in the back, and trimmed on the bot- 
tom with an entredeux, eight or nine inches 
in width, of Bruges lace, finished on each 
edge by asoft quilling of crépe, which gave an 
exquisite delicacy and lightness to the skirt in 
motion. There was a décolleté satin and 
crépe bodice, a deep fall of Bruges lace across 
the décolletage, reaching the top of a wide 
shrimp-pink velvet belt, which fastened at the 
back on the left side with a rosette bow, and 
depending from it a bias scarf of velvet was 
caught mid-way to the skirt by a bunch of 
crépe tulips indescribably lovely in color, the 
scarf ending at the top of entredeux on the 
edge of skirt and there finished by a larger 
bunch of tulips. Over the bodice was worn a 
décolleté bolero of shrimp-pink velvet, very 
open in front, and so short it only reached the 
top of belt, its short sleeves in one pouf ; and 
Directoire revers in front, slashed on the 
shoulders, were rolled over in the back, where 
the boléro was in two separate pieces, over- 
lapping from right to left—the one feature 
which ruined the gown, and quite spoiled the 
lines of the figure. Otherwise the gown was 
charming. 


WHAT ONE OF THE DOWAGERS WORE 


Some of the dowager gowns were fit for 
duchesses. One in golden amber brocade, 
huge design in the same tones of horse-chest- 
nut bloom, with skirt en traine, fitting without 
a crease across the front, but falling into deep 
plaits at the back, and—needless to repeat 
over and over that all skirts are now built 
without hair-cloth or any of the artificial aids 
to stiffness. An apron effect was produced 
by a deep flounce of Honiton across the bot- 
tom of front gore, looped with rosettes of 
amber and pale blue chiffon, with panels at 
the side of amber chiffon which extended a 
little above the knee. A slightly pointed bro- 
cade bodice, décolleté, the front draped across 
with Honiton and the décolletage finished with 
a narrower lace to match, had a pale blue 
velvet girdle in folds, style corselet, with 
heading of blue chiffon plissé extremely nar- 
row. From the side seams, under the short 
brocade pouf sleeves, full bands of sable came 
forward, met the Honiton bodice drapery, 
followed its line, narrowing to the waist and 
continued down the skirt, en tablier, outside 
of the plissés of amber chiffon. Wrinkled 
blue chiffon tight sleeves to elbow were fitted 
under the brocade sleeves, meeting long white 
gloves with charming effect. Superb parure 
of diamonds and pearls in necklace of five 
rows, and tiara of diamonds pointed with 
pearls. 


TWO CHARMING WHITE GOWNS, ONE OF THEM 
WITH NEW STYLE BODICE 


Among the younger set a white mousseline 
de soie, flounced on the bottom with silver 
thread edge embroidery, was deliciously fresh 
and charming. Round skirt dancing length, 
with two or three separate gauze skirts beneath, 
showing the least glimmer of the white satin 
slip. The bodice model was particularly new. 
A tight fitting white satin one, with its front 


(Continued on page 60) 
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(Continued from page 58) 

draped with white mousseline, on which were 
silver daisies embroidered en relief, the centres 
in strass and the very little fulness drawn up 
to the centre of décolletage and fastened as it 
were by a large diamond daisy. The bodice 
was round—fastened on the side, being merely 
a foundation for the loveliest drapery of mousse- 
line starting from the side seams, slanting 
downwards from the décolletage towards the 
front, where it gave the effect down to the 
edge of waist of an open jacket, the finish 
consisting of a fine plissé frill, which continued 
round the waist, the back being draped across 
the shoulders to waist line. Tight mousque- 
taire mousseline sleeves reached the elbow, and 
over the top of them were oval puffs bordered 
very much as a nurse’s cap with a fine plissé, 
which gave a charmingly simple finish to the 
shoulders, and was quaint besides. With a 
string of pearls round the neck, the hair beauti- 
fully dressed, nothing so thoroughly raffinée in 
the way of a débutante’s ball-dress could be 
devised. 

Very pretty was a white satin gown, with 
untrimmed skirt of dancing length. The 
bodice décolletage, formed a square, and was 
laid in plaits turning downwards. 
cerise velvet for sleeves, with shoulder straps 
of bias velvet to match. Twisted velvet bows 
in four open loops, wired, with centres diamte, 
finished the ends of the straps, and the narrow 
cerise girdle was fastened under one of two 
velvet bows, twisted also, with their lower 
loops much longer than the top ones—both 
placed slightly apart in front. Worn by a 
brunette, the finish of a paler cerise aigrette in 
the hair, with diamond mount, was in every 
way most becoming and piquante. 


EVENING WRAPS 

Some of the short sorties de bal, though not 
so imposing as the long cloaks, are nevertheless 
exquisite creations. Imagine a yellow velvet 
paletot, or loose back coat, without plaits, how- 
ever, having the fronts, the shoulders, and back 
embroidered with athread of black chenille, and 
flowered with silver and gold paillettes, mingled 
with diamonds, the bottom bordered with er- 
mine. An epaulette of velvet, crescent shape, 
is added to give width to the shoulders, but 
is so hidden by the embroidery as to be ap- 
parently all in one piece. On these jockeys 
the ermine bordering is also used as trimming, 
and the high collar, rounded in the middle of 
the back, is outwardly of ermine, but lined 
with rose-pink satin, and covered with French 
point lace plisse frillings. Wider flouncings of 
the same lace trim the fronts of the cloak, the 
lining of pink satin being slipped over the 
gathered edges. Yellow velvet sleeves, ex- 
tremely wide, covered by a flounce of French 
point, on which two narrow ermine bands hold 
the lace confined to the velvet, fall down to 
the wrists. Two large yellow satin ribbon 
bows are posed at the back of the collar, 
and a handsome jeweled clasp closes the 
fronts. 

A Louis xv. pélerine of camélion taffetas, 
in yellow and green, has the whole surface 
embroidered with little gauze flowers, ap- 
pliquéd on, then embroidered in silver and gold 
paillettes. ‘The embroidery finishes at the 
elbow, the silk extending to the waist line, if 
not a little below it, and is then flounced with 
Brussels lace, the edge of the silk, however, 
being bordered with chinchilla. A plaited 
flounce of serpent-green velvet, headed by a 
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narrow band of chinchilla, trims the shoulders, 
suggesting a collar. High collar of green 
velvet, lined with yellow satin to match the 
cape lining, is frilled on the inside with many 
rows of Brussels lace, and several long velvet 
tabs, embroidered in silver and gold and lined 
with yellow, fall over jabots of lace down the 
front. All in all, this manteau is one of the 
smartest and a dream when worn. 


VISITING COSTUME OF BLUE VELVET AND 
CHINCHILLA 

One of the ultra smart young matrons is 

wearing a blue velvet skirt with chinchilla 

bodice, paying visits on the coldest of January 

days. As she is tall and slender, the fur bod- 

ice suits her figure marvelously. There is a 





DINNER COSTUME FOR YOUNG MATRON 


little fur rufle below the gold belt—a beauty, 
jeweied with turquoise alone. Very full 
ruffings of fur stand out over the velvet gigot 
sleeves, and a_ half-high chinchilla collar, 
ruched with a yellowish-brown lace, slopes in 
front to permit a wide bow of this. ochre lace 
to stand out well under the chin. Very chic 
is the toque, covered with yellowish-brown 
and reddish-pink chrysanthemums, a_ black 
feather in the centre and an aigrette, with a 
cache-peigne of chrysanthemums, which are 
trés a la mode in Paris. 
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ANOTHER VISITING COSTUME 

A gown of great elegance worn by the 
mother of a very young débutante of the season, 
when visiting, is of the fashionable gray cloth. 
The skirt has a white cloth facing, a little 
wider in front than elsewhere bordering it, and 
covered with an ochre-tinted guipure, the gray 
cloth superimposed in medium scallops edged 
with sable. The same effect of white cloth 
and lace appears on the top of skirt in front, a 
pointed basque effect, the cloth cut down with 
a sable trimming. in two rows a little apart. 
A very high corselet of hunter's green velvet, 
over which is a short square boléro of sable 
fastening with two big strass buttons in front, 
and square slashed revers of ermine turning 
over, forming a square collar in the back, and 
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DINNER COSTUME FOR YOUNG GIRI 


showing a guipure vest over white cloth, very 
high in the neck and finished with plissés of 
lisse. Gigot sleeves close-fitting the lower 
arms, with a deep cuff of the brownish-yellow 
lace over white cloth, running up into a point 
on the inside seam of arm. Charming capote 
of shaded violets with violet feathers, one long, 
one upstanding curling with much chic back- 
wards, the other two nodding frontwards, all 
three bunched on the brim in the middle. 
Green velvet and ermine dress muff tied with 
a wide black satin bow. 
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WHAT THEY READ 


4 HUMBLE ENTERPRISE. 
. APPLETON AND Co, 

A GENUINE GIRL, BY JEANNE GOULD LINCOLN, 
OUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO, 

MRS. GERALD. BY MARIA 

ARPER AND BROTHERS 

D TOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTER. 





BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


LOUISE POOL. 


BY REBECCA 
iARDING DAVIS 

THE METROPOLITANS, BY JEANNE DRAKE. 
rHE CENTURY Co, 

BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND. BY JAMES R. 
COCKE, M.D. LEE AND SHEPARD 


Iss Cambridge has carried the reader 
M off to Australia as usual, and put 
him down in Melbourne where she 
unfolds this agreeable little tale of all’s well 
that ends well. The heroine, Jennie Liddle, 
is one of the author’s most charming creations. 
Iris possible that such girls may be found 
outside of Australia, but we doubt it; it 
takes the bracing, invigorating air of that 
climate to produce them. As for the hero, 
the marvel is that such an altogether admir- 
able young man was left unappropriated so 
long. The only regret in connection with 
this story is that Mrs, Liddle ceased to be a 
public benefactor when she gave up the man- 
ufacture of those wonderful scones for revenue 
only. Still one feels confident that a privi- 
leged few are still regaled with those delicious 
morsels, At least we hope so. 





A Genuine Girl may appeal to such read- 
ers as care to meet old acquaintances in new 
scenes, but those who have not read Majorie’s 
Quest—to which the book under notice is a 
sequel—will find the latter work incomplete. 
Nearly every character has a past, which, 
while sufficiently proper and commendable, is 
1 ource of some irritation to the reader, 
owing to his inability to understand the 
frequent references to events chronicled in 
the previous volume. The book will scarcely 
meet with the popularity that Marjorie’s 
Quest obtained. No originality is exhibited 
in its construction—in fact no attempt at a 
plot has been made. 


In reading Mrs. Gerald, the conclusion is 
forced upon the reader’s mind that Miss 
Pool has been playing to the gallery in this 
her latest book, it being somewhat on the 
**penny dreadful’’ order. Still its charac- 
ters are strongly drawn, although it is not 
altogether agreeable to realize that such ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant people are at large. 

Mrs. Gerald is a disappointment. She 
promises something heroic in the way of 
virtue, something out of the common ordi- 
nary every day experience, but the sequel 
proves her to be only an average human being 
after all. Mr. Gerald is an extremely unpleas- 
ant person, his only merit being that he took 
himself off with decision and promptness 
when he did. Mrs. Gerald's mother is 
leverly drawn, and Mrs. Jennings, the 
widow, is the most natural character in the 
book, The local peculiarities of the New 
England town, where the principal part of 
the story takes place, are well portrayed. As 

whole the story is depressing, having too 
much oppressive virtue, and too little frivolity 
to lighten the austerity. 


** Of course there were other towns in the 
vuntry, but they thought of them vaguely as 
ne does of the affairs in the Antarctic circle, 
uxborough was the final result of the cre- 
ion.”” This was the broad and liberal view 
ith which the native Luxboroughans re- 
irded the rest of the world. In such an 
tmosphere Doctor Warrick’s daughters were 
rn and brought up, and perhaps, under the 
rcumstances, it is hardly surprising that they 
ould prove uninteresting. Mildred is com- 
etely and consistently selfish; Anne, a 
‘ung woman in search of her life mission 
hich she seems to have mislaid. Her search 
somewhat badly organized, and she is so 
ildish and undecided that the reader scarcely 
msiders her seriously until the closing chap- 
ts, where she finds her true mission together 
ith her common sense in the management 
a model dairy farm. 


The Soudé family furnishes the real inter- 
est and action of the story. Devotion and 
self-sacrifice are here exhibited to a somewhat 
unusual degree in the upholding of the honor 
and untarnished name of a man who appar- 
ently, after all, was scarcely worth the ettort. 
The book is about evenly divided between 
high-minded, unselfish creatures willing and 
in some instances unnecessarily anxious to 
sacrifice themselves for others, and the most 
selfish, egotistical people conceivable. The 
book is somewhat tiresome being rather long 
drawn out, but seems to have been an earnest, 
painstaking effort on the part of the author. 
The illustrations are attractive and appear 
to faithfully portray the period in which the 
scenes and personages are drawn, 


That light opera prima donnas are given 
to most unaccountable vagaries is a well 
known fact ; but that a popular favorite such 
as the heroine of The Metropolitans should 
give up all her luxurious surroundings and 
the applause of an admiring public to en- 
dure the hardships of the Arctic regions, to 
literally bury herself among ice floes, some- 
what staggers the most credulous, Nota 
yearning for scientific research prompted her 
to this step, but an affair of the heart. Now 
it is well known that prima donnas are very 
practical people as regards that organ. They 
either have it under excellent control them- 
selves, or allow it to be controlled by a num- 
ber of persons wherein is safety against any 
such peregrinations as this particular prima 
donna saw fit to indulge in. There are be- 
side the prima donna, Cornelius de Mausur, 
one of the principal characters who is especi- 
ally attractive, and his daughter, one of 
the heroines—the book really has two leading 
ladies—is a charming girl. The state of 
Colorado is represented by Miss Angelic van 
Kippens, known as Amanda Cripps before 
she came out of the West to attend Miss 
Lavender’s finishing school, Her matri- 
monial affairs and the successful issue 
to which she carries them are entertain- 
ingly told. ‘The hero, to retrieve his fortune, 
of course becomes a journalist. Why, in 
fiction, is journalism the profession to which 
all young men and maidens turn their atten- 
tion when obliged to earn their livelihood ? 
Some one should give these young people a 
hint to try something more remunerative. 
There is enough of a plot to sustain the read- 
er’s interest to the end. 





A spiritual blindness afflicts most of the 
personages whose acquaintance is made in the 
pages ot Blind Leaders of the Blind; and 
while the hero labors earnestly to lead them 
into some degree of light, his efforts cannot 
be said to be crowned with success. Perhaps 
he himself did not possess sufficient light to 
assist him in his leadership. However, his 
clients persist in groping in darkness, and 
naturally meet the tate of those who will 
not, even when they may, look whither they 
are tending. The fact of the book having 
been written by a blind person enlists the 
reader’s attention at the outset, and the 
knowledge that much of the apparent fiction 


has in reality been the actual experience of 


the author makes it additionally entertain- 
ing. The methods employed to enable those 
unfortunately deprived of sight to acquire an 
education that will assist them in becoming 
useful members of society is interesting to 
those unfamiliar with the course usually pur- 
sued ; while the wonderful energy and am- 
bition of the hero, greatly handicapped as he 
was in the race, cannot fail to win and hold 
the hearty sympathy of the reader, The plot 
partly turns on the somewhat highly colored 
**goings on’’ of a party of anarchists who 
eventually reach an unpleasant and much- 
deserved end. The characters are nearly all 
well drawn, especially that of the capitalist, 
with his talent for launching new and gigan- 
tic enterprises and his ability to dispose of his 
own holdings immediately before the collapse 
of these financial marvels. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


DUMAS——-AND WATER 


a I “Hey used to hear him laughing as 
he wrote,’’ said Henley, of Alex- 
andre Dumas, pére, ** and when 

he killed Porthos he did no more that day.” 


For the romancer-in-chief to the nineteenth 
century put his heart into his work, Not 
alone was his genius an infinite capacity tor 
taking pains—though he did take pains; it 
was aiso the result of **a natural force let 
loose,’’ And the work he produced had 
much of his own fire and vigor. His heroes 
did not amble along, thinking to themselves 
discursive treatises on their own merits, 
They acted ; and because their life was spent 
in action, whether at home, or in court, or 
in the fieid, the Three Immortal Musketeers 
have posed ever since as models for the recur- 

rent heroes of romance, 

~ 

* * 

In order that the spirit of historical ro- 
mance, as shown in the works of the elder 
Dumas, should not dic utterly when people 
jost interest in his lengthy legends of French- 
men, a brand new historical novelist, with a 
style of his own, has seized upon the drop- 
ping mantle of the departing prophet and 
gracefully draped it over his own shoulders. 
he new comer is Stanley J, Weyman, and 
from the publisher's point or view he 1s, or 
was, a success. His nrst prominent book, A 
Gentleman of France, although rejected by 
the two foremost publishers otf America, was 
eagerly seized by a voracious public as some 
thing new, something romantic, something 
worth while, something containing a sugges- 
tion of the elder Dumas. To do justice to 
Mr. Weyman, it must be confessed that the 
voracious public was right in one particular. 
The book did contain a suggestion—nay, 
more than a suggestion, of the elder Dumas. 
In fact, spitetul, and of course envious, 
critics asserted that whatever there was of 
vitality in the book was taken bodily trom 
Dumas, and that the remainder was the sole 
property of S. J. Weyman, as far as known. 

A 
* * 

The injustice of this criticism, however, 
became apparent upon further acquaintance 
with what is usually considered the master- 
piece of the Weyman school, For Dumas 
merely adapted history to his own ends—be- 
ing careful to introduce no well-known fact 
ot French history, but to abide by the tradi- 
tions of the Kings and Queens of France that 
had gradually grown up in his own country, 
and to weave them into a plausible,and as tar as 
possible interesting story, ‘To d’Artagnan, 
to Athos, Porthos, or Aramis, Dumas could 
not point with pardonable pride and say, like 
the White Knight in Alice in Wonde:land, 
**It’s my own invention,’’ ‘These men 
were real personages ; real also was the legend 
of the intrigue between Anne of Austria and 
the Duke of Buckingham; real were they 
as the real ruler of France, and the idle, dis- 
solute, and vacillating Louis xi. himselt. 

x 

With Weyman it is different. He is net 
a mere adapter but a creator, His art dves 
not stop when opposed, as the course of all 
romance 1s sometimes opposed, by the inevit- 
able facts of history. He either ignores them 
or dashes them down grandly and proceeds, 
And were this not sufhcient to disprove any 
charges of copying, there 1s another distinc- 
tion that marks the method of the two 
authors as widely different. Dumas was a 
dramatist first ot all, and recognized the dra- 
matic canon that action was everything. So 
his characters are not given to introspection 
except in rare instances. ‘* Gentlemen,”’ 
says Athos, ** what is life that it is worth so 
much discussion? The King tells us, 
*‘Lhere is fighting in Flanders. Go and 
fight!” And we go.’’ That was all there 
ever was of it. They went and fought, stop- 
ping not at all to analyze their motives, if 
any man opposed them, they put him aside ; if 
he persisted, they killed him, It was very 
simple, and the fashion of it was least 
embarrassing. 

* 
* * 

But the heroes of Stanley J. Weyman are 
less violent in their methods, and the tale of 
them is consequently better fit ‘‘ for family 
reading.’” They fight as seldom as possible 
and never to kill. Gaston de Morsac, the 
Gentleman of France, is far too gentlemanly 
to stain his hands with blood. And as the 
rude persons he opposes do not seem to be 
much afraid of him, he has rather a rough 
time of it in consequence. ‘This he tells in a 
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series of soliloquies. He has no rude amours. 
He never makes his way by force. He never 
injures anyone’s feelings. In fact, he is al- 
together ** very nice.”’ And when opposing 
torces threaten his life he is never compelled 
to do them personal harm. 
dents remove them. He wins his lady-love 
finally, which is also very nice and suited to 
family reading. 
of fortune 


Obliging acci- 


D’ Artagnan—grim soldier 
sees his love die poisoned betore 


his eyes. But then d’Artagnan was a man, 


* * 

Under the Red Robe and My Lady Rotha 
are of the same calibre, and end happily 
They are not as interesting as A Gentleman 
of France, perhaps because one is warned by 
the latter in advance that no harm will be 
done to anybody. They are, in a sense, 
stories of adventure, in which the very in- 
genious mind ot the author is occupied with 
devices to keep him and her apart until the 
last chapter, Fortunately they are none of 
them ever face to face with a real crisis. For 
in that case they might have been hurt, or 
at least have had to act ; and the charge that 
Weyman copied from Dumas would have 
had at least one ground of plausibility. 

Ghost. 


WOMAN'S LATEST INVASION 
SHE APPEARS AT A FINE ARTS DINNER 
——-AN OVATION TO MR, LA FARGE 
-—COLONEL WARING AMONG 
THE SPEAKERS 

He recent dinner of the Fine Arts 
Federation, in the Vanderbilt Gal- 
lery of the handsome building in 

West Fifty-seventh Street, was worthy of 
passing commemoration in more respects than 
one, In the first place, the menus bore the 
inscription ; ** Annual Dinner’’ of the Feder- 
ation, as though to suggest that the experi- 
ment might be repeated. ‘The presence of 
ladies was a novelty, and seemed to be a gen- 
eral success—the only dissidents being a tew 
smokers at the tables whose post-prandial en- 
joyment was somew hat hampered by the 
thought that perhaps the fair neighbors were 
thereby being rendered uncomfortable. 
SHE CAME SHYLY 


This invasion of the gentle sex was brought 
about in a very tentative and timid manner-—— 
one or two of those who are members of some 
of the constituent societies, and who were 
thereby included in the invitations, wrote to 
the dinner committee to know it any who 
were not men could come. ‘There peing no 
valid reason tor any answer but an athrmative 
one, the good news rapidly spread, so that the 
two long transverse tables on each side of the 
central one which were set apart for women 
and their escorts, were soon filled, and the 
later comers and their lovers and husbands 
were given tables in the lesser, lateral galier- 
ies. And there was much subsequent regret 
on the part of those who heard of the new 
tranchise too late to avail themselves of it. 
We understand that the question of appropri. 
ate toilet for this festival without precedent 
was considered perplexing. 

SUGGESTIONS 


The very hearty and spontaneous ovation 
given Mr. La Farge was truly inspiring, and 
could probably have been secured under simi- 
lar circumstances by no other native artist. 
It was the first outbreak of the evening, and 
was so genuine that it may weil have re- 
warded the pale gentleman who rose toreceive 
it, for leaving his sick chamber. The ad- 
dresses ranged through a somewhat wider ter- 
ritory than speeches on art generally do, an 
effort having been made in the selection of 
Mr. Stiles, 
one of the Park Commissioners, who made 
one of the very best of the evening, urged, 
tor instance, that it would be well to go slow 
in the matter of adorning the large public 
enclosures with architectural and sculptural 
monuments which were frequently an intru- 
sion on the peculiarly sylvan charm of the 
landscape ; Colonel Waring, who began by 
rejoicing that he would not have to speak on 
street cleaning for once in his life, and then 
proceeded to do so, said that the first thing 
in adorning the city was to take up the old 
street-car rails, and lay down better ones of a 
modern pattern, The number of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars which he asserted his 


orators to secure this catholicity. 


department could thereby save would make 
all the artists in New York happy for a year. 
Mr. Russell Sturgis, the President of the 
Federation, explained its hopes and fears at 
Jength ; Comptroller Fitch declared that his 
heart, too, was on the right side; Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith, with an easy incidental allu- 
sion to his latest friend, ‘‘the great As- 
sassin,’’ related how the Venetian munici- 
pality interfered to save noted picturesque 
localities from demolition. There were also 
one or two out-of-town speakers to give their 
experiences ; and there were some very hand- 
some and appropriate decorations of the gal- 
leries, carried out by the committee appointed 
for that purpose, with considerable difficulty 
and quite without funds. 









show 


The numbered illustrations sugges- 
tions for collarettes, fancy ‘* fronts ’’ and 
silk and lace petticoats. 


KADO 


VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


Fine big mastiff was he, looking every 
A inch a king, so we named him Mi- 
kado. His soft, brown eyes rightly 
betrayed his gentle, loving nature, and when 
first he fell into our possession, this pedigreed, 
registered puppy was so small that he needed 
but half my lap in which to takeanap. His 
feet were his greatest responsibility, there be- 
ing much for him to do in growing to match 
their size. 

A neighbor dubbed him Mick, and, as if 
to show his disapproval of so undignified an 
appellation, he always turned his back and re- 
treated when that same neighbor approached, 

Then it was that we abbreviated the name 
to Kado. Like the animals in a fairy tale, 
as he grew in strength and stature he grew 





also in wisdom, and it was at the demure age 
of four years that he essayed the part of judge 
in a fight between two little ragamuffins. 

The scene was a base-ball match—not a 
big one, but a local affair which drew forth 
all the inhabitants of the section, including 
the small fry, which always collects where 
there is any fun going on, especially if it be 
free. No grand stand—oh, no—too primi- 
tive for that. 

There was a plain open field on the ide of 
an incline; not a good place for base-ball— 
still, the best that could be found in the 
neighborhood. 

In aring outside the diamond were the 
small specimens of Young America, ever 
ready to enjoy the national game. Many of 
them were out at knees, seat and elbows ; but 
that was a matter of moment to them. On 
the adjoining road were a few carriages con- 
taining people who had come fiom afar to 


see the soldiers play the townspeople, and it 
was from this vantage ground that I watched 
the fight between two small boys. 

Whether the difference of opinion was due 
to some play, or what caused the dispute I 
cannot say; but suddenly two figures rose 
from the throng of boys, and two pairs of 
fists began to launch forth at each other ve- 
hemently. 

Theaction caught the eye of my dog Kado, 
who had followed us to see the game, and 
rising to a sitting posture, his ears up and all 
attention he viewed the fight with interest. 
Presently a frown appeared on his big brow 
asif he were reflecting, ‘‘ That’s very un- 
fair.’ The attacking boy was more than a 
head taller than his opponent and far heavier, 
too. We were not surprised to see the little 
man fall. 

This should have ended it; but no. The 
big boy was evidently a bully, for, not con- 
tent with downing his enemy, he began to 
cruelly pommel him, and the cries of the 
little boy rent the air. 

Then it was that Kado’s feelings could 
stand the strain no longer, and advancing 
with much dignity to the fray he quietly and 
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gently seized the larger boy by the patch in 
the seat of his trousers, raised him trom his 
position astride the little fellow, and_ still 
holding that patch, marched the boy off to 
the board fence which formed the backstop 
for the game. 

There he stood him, facing the fence, with 
his back toward the game he most wanted 
to see, like a naughty child in disgrace. 

Kado seated himself near by, as if to see 
that the punishment he had meted out was 
properly served by the boy who was mean 
enough to attack his inferior in size. 

It was very amusing to see the big boy ac- 
cept the verdict and stay in his position of 
confinement, blubbering all the time—not 
because he was hurt, but because he was 
frightened. 

Thus was justice administered by the dog 
Kado. 

Emily Wainwright Babbitt. 


KADO——-MASTIFF, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE LORGNETTE AND THE GIRL—JANUARY 
SHOP PINGS——-AN ELABORATE-APPEARING 
BLACK COSTUME AT COMPARATIVELY 
LITTLE COST——HIGH-NECK 
DANCING FROCK 
PURSE MAY NOW 
SILK 


1 \ Y E who love the best, the handsomest 
of silks, but cannot always afford 
to get them, have put off hav- 
ing an evening cloak or pretty house dress 
until the January silk sales should begin, 
may now lose no time in visiting the big 
shops to take advantage of their reduced 
prices. Where one has money to spare, 
she could not do better than anticipate 
the spring and summer by purchasing taffetas 
or summer wash:silks of last season; for no 
matter what the spring silks may turn out to 
be, those of last year, when made up in the 
Jatest fashion and well chosen for becoming- 
ness of color and design, are sure to be a suc- 
cess. Fortunately we are no longer confined 
to narrow margins of choice, as people now 
wear pretty much what they choose; the 
chief point is to have the gown made up in 
the best and smartest manner. Neither 
should anyone omit to pick up at this time of 
year the many short length silks, fit for 
petticoats, either for street wear or for dress 
occasions; nor forget that now is the time to 
secure lovely silks for tea-gowns, matinées 
and serviceable negligées. Many clever 
women buy up bits of costly brocades, which 
they have converted into screens, seats of 
chairs, or covering of small sofas, court- 
benches, tabourets, etc. In fact a good 
shopper always finds opportunities to enhance 
her wardrobe and beautify her home at a 
minimum cost. This good judgment and 
intelligence should be cultivated quite as 
much as any branch of knowledge, as it 
involves the happiness and prosperity of home 
and family the—somnum bonum of life. 


THE SLENDER INDULGE IN 


EMBROIDERY ON BLACK COSTUMES 
Black cloth gowns are among the choicest 
for day-wear in Paris, and are turned out by 




















































































all the leading makers. Worth especially 
affects a deep embroidery a jour done in dul] 
black silk on the bottom of his skirts, show- 
ing black satin underneath—charming ara- 
besques. The opera bodices are embroidered 
in parts to match, and so are parts of the 
sleeves, both underlaid always by black satin, 

The vest and wrist frills are of exquisite 
real Jace, so that there is an undeniable ele- 
gance throughout. 

But it is possible to have a smart black 
gown at compartively little expense, by fol- 
lowing these suggestions. Secure a nice 
quality of cloth and have it silk lined, the 
skirt well cut and well hung. With a 
narrow but excellent quality of military black 
braid, anyone who can follow a design might 
braid an effective design on the skirt just above 
the knee. If becoming, a boléro bodice, one 
fitting the entire figure with rounding fronts, 
should be braided also on the edge, and the 


VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


lower or upper part of the sleeves as one may 
fancy. 

For the vest, a pale Oriental green soft 
satin, traced in gold has a charming effect, 
with high black satin military collar braided 
in gold also, a narrow band of hemstitched 
linen turning over. The wrists of sleeves 
have a hint of black satin and gold braid, 
which completes the motif. For belt, a black 
satin or black leather one, the latter with 
gold serpent buckle, one of the newest designs 
and very chic. A pretty jacket to wear with 
this gown at church or visiting, would as- 
suredly be either a black cloth braided 
jacket, with high collar, lined with ermine 
or chinchilla, or a paletot sacque of Persian 
lamb, its cloth sleeves braided to match the 
skirt, with gray mouffion or gray Australian 
shoulder collar and muff, or to have large 
revers and collar attached to jacket, lined 
with either of these furs. If one did not 
wish to add a muff to match, a small dress 
muff, built of a bit of Persian lamb, with 
satin. bows and strass buckles, would iook 
extremely well. A Rembrandt picture hat, 
if one prefers it, in violet velvet, with plenty 
of black feathers and violets in touffes at the 
back; but a toque of shaded violet velvet, 
with cache-peigne and top of hat in Parma 
violets, is by far the prettier. 


AT STILL LESS COST 


Still more economical is the perfectly plain 
cloth skirt, and it always looks comme il 
faut when well made. Light colored waists 
are much worn with these black skirts, and 
are perfectly simple without a vestige of trim- 
ming. They may be built of drap d’éte— 
a heavy cashmere cloth, or of vigogne, or 
cashmere, in Delft blues, mauves, leaf- 
greens, reds, petunias, pinks, and pale grays. 
The fronts have from one to four or five 
plaits, according to the figure. They fasten 
like a shirt-waist in front, with simple pearl 
buttons or those of gold or silver. They are 
usually belted with the new monkey-skin 
belts, dyed in all the pale colors, and mounted 
with gold or old silver buckles encrusted with 
turquoise and garnet. If one is inclined to 
be luxurious, the Russian belt, gold enam- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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TOURS TO 
EUROPE, 
CALIFORNIA, 
MEXICO, 
ETC. 


Special trains with dining cars 
Entire freedom of movement. 
Superior accomodations. 


Railroad and Steamship tickets at lowest rates 


to all parts of the world. Descriptive books on 


application. 


RAYIOND & WHITCOLSIB, 
31 East 14th St., New York. 


1005 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Got to have ‘ 


Hair Cloth!” # 


The expression of the dressmaker, \ 
caused by Hair Cloth today being 
a case of necessity—not a matter 


i of choice ; 

WY) A ers should carr 

’ [eremaen § 
f\\ American Hair Cloth Company. Ce > aaa [Herning bone—10/3. 1673 10/4 
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The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘* Gegenuber.’’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 


GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 








Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages, 








For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
SteuBen Co., New Yor«. 


Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 





FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
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. Upheld by Beautiful Women 
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as the finest, most delicately perfumed 
and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 
Always ask for and insist upon having 


Everywhere 
White Rose Transparent 
C47, Glycerine Soap. frrspiecue 


for sample cake 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


= THECLUB= 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 


el 


on 








WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORE. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any bar inthe 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found of 
uniform quality, ' 


'.) Connoisseurs agree that of two cock. 
} tails made of the same material and pro- 
.. portions, the one which is aged must be 
the better, 


} Try our YORK Cocktail—made with- 
out any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 5. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


. 






Ss $ For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers 
. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 
Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, 
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ALMOST any old 
HOSE SUPPORTER 
will do for some people; 
but those looking for 
Comfort and Economy 
Use only 


@he 


Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 
showing the exact appearance of the ma- 
terial when made up; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This 
feature is original with us, and obviates | 
the necessity of taking your pattern to | 
pieces to cut your goods. 





This is only one of the 
many reasons why our patterns 
are the best in the world. 


We have no Agencies. 





Patterns can be obtained only at our | with the 
Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, | Cushion Button * 
or at our 
Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. Clasp. 


Sample Pair, by Mail, 25¢ 
Georce Frost Co., 
BosTON, Mass. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


Catalogue Free. 





THE MorseE-BROUGHTON Co. 
3 East 19th Street, } 
Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


O66 6446446466 64446 4646 64444664546 545454554544 
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WE FURNISH PATTERNS OF ANY DESIGN Pre Te ee eer ore r 
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IN ANY BOOK. 








(Continued from page 62. 
eled, is the perfect thing. The sleeves are 
moderately full, and fasten with buttoned 
cloth wristbands, while the collar may be a 
standing one, according to 
often the lines at the throat a 


turn-down or a 
and to 


bit of lace will make it more becoming. 


choice, 


[hese bodices are smart looking on a good 


figure, and extremely warm and _ sensible. 
Neither do they increase the size of figure 
under a coat, for which purpose they are par- 
ticularly convenient, ‘They may be lined 
with Florence silk or not—as one pleases. 
White beige and grain-yellow are some of the 
dre hades chosen. 
VELVET BODICES 

Black and colored velvets are extremely 

chic made up after this fashion. They are 


usually gathered at the waist, or tucked and 
ide without showing fastening, 
They are built a 
every 


open on the 
instead of being plaited. 
simply as the others in 
look best on slender figures, as 
uited to figures of 
proportions. Women of 
may choose any of these 


respect, and 


the cachemere 
gen- 
ad- 


ones are best more 


erou rather 


vanced year colors 


or materials if they will have them made up 


into court-jackets, with becoming inner vests 
and collars But elderly and very stout 
women who cannot remain corseted for 


the day, nor tightened in a court-jacket 


hould resort to the revived mantelet of 
black ilk covered with pinked-out silk 
flounc It may be lined as warmly as pos- 
ible, and worn over any easy silk or cache- 
mere bodice. With lace at the throat and 
a jabot it is extremely pre entable. 


DANCING COSTUME 


As the dancing season is in full swing, it 1 


most apropos to give a description of a high 
neck simple dancing frock in rose pink. You 
may imagine a skirt of pink mousseline de 


oie plissé over a pink silk slip, About six 


inches from the bottom are nine rows of white 
lace beading, through which red satin ribbons 
are run Then comes a round pink silk 


bodice, with close rows of beading and 1ed 
laid on back and front to form a deep 


Below are vertical 


ribbon 
yoke in horizontal lines. 
panels of beading and mousseline plissé, fin- 
ished off by a handsome white satin belt end- 
ing in a long the back. 
parent tight-fitting sleeves, composed entirely 
the 
ribbon rosettes. 


ish tied in Trans- 


of ribbon and beading, are trimmed on 


outside of arm by small red 


high, and built of 
while the top of sleeves are in 


The collar beading and 


ribbons also, 


fluffy puffs of pink mousseline. Smaller 
puffs of mousseline, a half ruff, trims the 
collar-band. There is no novelty in thi 
trimming—but the color combination is ef- 
fective, and a girlishness which is attractive. 


GRENADINE EVENING COSTUME 


Another pretty model for a small enter- 


tainment—high in the neck also—is to be 
built of any tran parent material, plain or 
The model is a figured lemon-yel- 
low with pink and blue flower 
bunched in A yellow silk 
slip for foundation, the skirt touching the 
floor all round—the regulation dancing length. 


According to the hight of figure, the bottom 


figured. 
grenadine 
mall bouquets, 


flounce must be one-half again as deep as the 
three or four flounces above, which reach to 
belt. These flounces may be simply hemmed 
or piped with taffetas, or edged with narrow 


lace—as one choose The bodice is round 
and open; fronts fully draped, the back 
plain, ‘Two scarfs of mousseline de soie, in 
blue or pink, cross in front and drape all 


the space between the open fronts, except 
sbove the bust, where a square of real lace, if 
forms a chemisette, and is attached 
to the band. ‘The short sleeves are in 
three full ruffles, doubled, and of the gown 
material—very fluffy, with long mousseline 
sleeves very much wrinkled, and matching 
The belt and collar-band 
are of ribbon of the same shade as 
carfs, while the neck is finished with 
frills below the ears. This model is charm- 
ing on a tall, slender figure, and such a one 
could stand flounce at the 
very top of skirt, to give the effect of a ruffle 
There are four-button 


possible, 


collar 


the scarfs in color. 
moire 


lace 


another narrow 


basque below the belt. 


gloves, a ribbon aigrette in the hair, 


MORNING ROOM GOSSIP 


SOME HAPPY MAIDS—COOPERATION IN HOUSE- 
KEEPING RESULTS IN ECONOMY, 


DAINTINESS, COMFORT A PINK 


WHICH 
ROOM WHICH COSTS CONSID- 
ERABLY 

A PINK 


LESS THAN 
TEA 
T almost seems an intrusion to invite a 
reading public to go with me into the 
sancto-sanctorum of a bachelor girl ; 
but as there are several excellent ideas herein 
manifested, I have obtained from the B. G. 
acarte blanche invitation so; there- 
fore enter. This young woman, with several 
others, has an apartment together, each 
girl having a separate bedroom, with a dining- 
room and tiny kitchen in common. The 
senior member of this copartnership arrange- 


to do 


ment is self-supporting as are the others ; but 


she is to a greater extent than they pos- 


~~ 





sessed of inventive genius, which has evolved 
some interesting features in her own room. 
As her time is in a certain sense her own, 
she has turned her attention toward making 
the most of her rather small room and with 
the following result, the whole costing her 
in actual dollars and cents very little. 


A HAMMOCK BED 


She has substituted a sailor’s hammock— 
the swinging bed of the ‘‘ fo’castle.’’ This 
hammock is made of white sail cloth, laced, 
geared and poled according to the latest nauti- 
cal methods. This was made for her by 
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a down East sailor, it being impossible to ob- 
tain them otherwise, and is made soft and 
comfortable by a hair mattrass covered with a 
rose pink denim. 
artistic colorings, but of inexpensive cotton 
stuffs, are thrown on it during the day, while 
at night they are removed and the mattrass is 
covered with sheets and blankets, making, I 
am told, a comfortable bed. It is swung 
from the ceiling by heavy brass chains held 
by cupids of gilded plaster, and is hung suf- 
ficiently near to the floor to make it a Juxuri- 
ous and decorative couch during the day. 


DRESSING TABLE 


The dressing table in this band-box of a 
room is equally original, practical and decora- 
tive. A common kitchen table, of a size to 
fit its surroundings, is the foundation. As 
closet this apartment, 
the B. G. had a carpenter fill in the space 


room is restricted in 





COSTUMES 


BALL 


under the table, between the four legs, with 
drawers of common wood. The top of the 
table is covered with a pretty pink-and-white 
chintz ; and a deep valance of the same, di- 
vided in the centre, is hung from a small 
brass rod. This curtain pulls back and forth 
like a window curtain, thus making it pos- 
sible to use the drawers and to conceal them 
as well. On this table stand a triplicate 
dressing-glass and general toilet articles. 


GENERAL FURNISHINGS 


The walls are covered with pink denim, 
and so is the floor, with the addition of an 





Numerous pillows of 
F 





inexpensive white fur rug. The window is 
hung with a fluted muslin curtain from a 
valance of the pink-and-white chintz, as are 
also the cushions in a white painted rocker 
and a wicker-chair. A small white table, 
desk , and a growing palm in a pink pot com 
plete this inexpensive but pleasingly origina! 
room. 


A COMFORTABLE COOPERATIVE PLAN 
These young women form a very interest- 
ing little colony. They are college graduate 
who are obliged to live away from their 
homes, to be in a large city, in order to turn 
their intelligence to the best account that 
they may be self-supporting. By thus con- 
tinuing their forces, they are able to live to- 
gether comfortably, respectably and happily— 
for they have no end of good times. Each 
one takes her turn of a month as housekeeper 


ind discharges these duties each morning 


early, before taking up her work for the day 
Each girl keeps her own room in order, and 
rises early once a week to sweep it and gen- 
arally clean it. The house work of thi 
little family is so well and so harmonious); 
systematized that they are able to dispens: 
with the services of a maid, and thus hav: 
more of their income for necessaries an 
some pleasures. I fear if many of my un 
married readers were to have a real peep a 
this happy little home, they would think 
twice before taking upon themselves the re 
sponsibilities and cares and disillusions of mar 
ried life. 
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The only perfect Binding 
for any dress is BIAS ri 


Because it nese 

Looks Better, Wears Better, Is Better than any other. It's 
better because it has 

No Rough Surface to spoil the shoes, 

No Coarse Fibres to fill up with dirt, 

No Unsightly Fringe to sweep the street, 

No Ungraceful Kinks— it fits the shape of every skirt perfectly, 
and makes the finest finish possible to the skirt's edge. 





For the House 
the Street 


and. 

Evening Gowns 
the 

S. H. & M. Redfern 


Binding is unequalled 


Dialed 


Nothing else can 
give your skirt a 
finish at once so 
richly elegant and 
so durable. 


Dead 


Be sure that the let- 
ters S. H. & M. 
are stamped on 
the back of every 
yard you buy. 
That’s the Only 
Way to tell the 
Genuine. 





.sae™™"" VELVETEEN It costs a trifle more at first, 


but is the cheapest in the end, 








Every yard of the genuine is stamped on the back with 
the leners S. H. & M. REPUSE ALL OTHERS. 
If your dealer will not supply 
you we will. 

Samples and booklet mailed free. Address 
S. H. & M. Co., 

P.O. Box 699, New York City 





(Continued from page iii.) 

mirrors, by delicately and partially covering 
a mirror with asparagus vine and orchids. 
Orchids treated in this way are charming, for 
they look more as if they were on their na- 
tive place and are thus in the range of vision 
of all who may be present. Of course the 
fireplaces and mantels may be banked wigh 
flowering plants and cut flowers, and palms 
and strings of smilax may appear in every 
possible space. If none of these suggestions 
for decorations apply to your conditions, we 
advise you to consult a florist. 

(5) There is no fashion book published in 
this country devoted specially to children’s 
clothes. 


818. Five O’Clock Church Wedding 
Dress. To C., Newark.—Will you kindly 
give me, through your paper, the following 
information. 

The wedding will take place in church 
at 5 o'clock, p. M., there will be no reception 
after the ceremony, the bride and groom ex- 
pecting to ‘leave for wedding journey as soon 
after ceremony as possible. In such a case 

(1) How should bride and groom be 
dressed ? 

(2) Should you say—elaborate afternoon 
gown and frock coat. What would be the 
proper way to change these for suitable travel- 
ing clothes ? 

(3) How many ushers are necessary for 
church wedding? 

(4) Can you tell me what will be the most 
‘* up to date ’’ material for an elaborate after- 
noon gown in the spring. 

(1) A plain tailor-made suit for the bride 
who should wear hat and gloves. The left 
hand glove she takes off after arriving at the 
altar, or the finger of the glove is cut so that 
the ring may be put on the finger. She 
should carry no flowers, but might wear a 
corsage bouquet. The groom wears an after- 
noon suit frock coat, light trousers and gray 
suéde gloves and high hat, which the best 
man holds during the ceremony. 

(2) In rooms in the house of the bride, or 
at a hotel to which bride and groom drive 
directly from the church before starting on 
the wedding tour. 

(3) Enough to seat the guests easily, usually 
two to each aisle. For a small number of 
guests two for the middle aisle and one for 
each side aisle are enough. 

(4) A very pretty material for a spring 
afternoon gown is a silk and wool mixture in 
a new pattern, the ground being of wool and 
the pattern, of which there are many varie- 
ties, raised in silk of a little darker shade than 
the ground.. A gown is elaborate, not so 
much in the material and trimming as in the 
design of the bodice. 


MUSIC 


THIRD PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


‘TT third concert of the Philharmonic 
Society took place on Saturday, 9 
January, at Carnegie Hall. The 

soloist was Mme. Teresa Carrefio, who has 

not been heard in this city for seven years. 

The concert opened with Goldmark’s en- 
ergetic overture to Prometheus Bound, op. 
38. The work is not unfamiliar to concert- 
goers, for Mr. Seidl and Mr. Damrosch have 
both performed it, The composer was in- 
spired by the sublime drama of A®schylus, 
and the music he has written is worthy of the 
great theme. Unlike many of our contem- 
porary composers Goldmark makes no at 
tempt at portraying details. 

With true artistic instinct he makes his 
music expressive of the two principal and op- 
posing forces of the Greek dramatist’s play. 
Prometheus openly defies Jupiter, and no tor- 
ments or threats can crush his haughty spirit. 
This is clearly expressed by the principal sub- 
ject, with its decided rhythm and rugged har- 
monies. While the Titan, chained to the 
rock, is suffering cruel agonies, the daughters 
of Ocean come to him, their tender hearts 
filled with pity for the sufferer. This 
womanly commiseration Goldmirk has most 
happily expressed by the exquisitely tender 
secondary subject. ‘The composer thus has 
created a striking mood-picture that 1s intel- 
ligible, without an elaborate programme, to 
every one familiar with the tragedy of 
ZEschylus. 


The overture was played with grand effect. 
Mr. Seidl very strikingly brought out the 
contrasts, 

Mme. Carrefio then played the well-known 
D minor concerto, op. 70, of Rubinstein. 
There can be no doubt that she is the greatest 
woman pianist heard in this city. She pos- 
sesses the strength and endurance of a man. 
If, after her former appearance, there was 
anything she ought to have cultivated, it was 
repose or moderation. This recent perform- 
ance gave unmistakable evidence that she has 
been successful in curbing her fiery tempera- 
ment ; yet it seemed to me—especially in the 
last movement (allegro assai)—that here and 
there her enthusiasm got the upper hand. 
Mme. Carrefio’s reception was a most flatter- 
ing one ; and at the conclusion of the last 
movement the applause was so persistent and 
prolonged that the artiste gave as an encore 
Chopin’s delightful Bergeuse. 

Tschaikowski’s sixth symphony (Pa- 
thétique) closed the programme. This work 
has gained a place in the affections of our 
concert public remarkably quick. Since its 
first performance in this city, in 1894, not a 
season has passed but what it has been pre- 
sented. The Symphony Society performed it 
at their first concert this winter, and thus it 
was the second time it was presented this sea- 
son when played at last Philharmonic con- 
cert. Naturally, a comparison is hardly 
avoidable. It must be admitted that the 
Symphony Society performed the work far 
more satisfactorily. Mr. Seidl’s great fault 
was an excessively fast tempo throughout all 
the movements. The andante (secondary sub- 
ject) in the first movement was rather an 
allegro moderato. The second movement 
made no impression upon me. I could only 
admire the astounding feat of the orchestra 
going without a hitch through the entire 
movement at the break-neck speed set 
by its conductor. Of the allegro congrazia 
not a trace remained; it was a true allegro 
assai. 

The third movement is headed by the com- 
poser Allegro molto vivace. With Mr. 
Seid] it was nothing if not a Presto con 
fuoco. I must confess that to me this per- 
formance of one of my favorite symphonies 
was not very enjoyable. Detail work at such 
a reckless pace is impossible. And a sym- 
phony without careful elaboration of details 
fails to make an impression. 


LEHMANN RECITAL 


Carnegie Hall was crowded to its utmost 
capacity on Tuesday afternoon, 12 January. 
The many admirers of that great artist, Lillie 
Lehmann, had turned out in forge to give 
her a hearty welcome after her prolonged 
absence, during which the report of her dan- 
gerous illness and subsequent loss of volce 
had caused much regret. It required no ex- 
traordinary power of discernment to read in 
almost every face the anxious question: * Has 
Lehmann’s voice come back with its old 
power and glory ?”’ 

When Mme. Lehmann appeared she was 
greeted with a tumultuous round of applause, 
which subsided very gradually. In the deep 
silence that followed, the singer probably be- 
came aware of the strained expectancy on the 
part of her audience. When she began 
Wagner’s Der Engel she was the least bit 
nervous. This nervousness, however, soon 
disappeared; and before the song was half 
finished she had convinced every one that her 
glorious voice is still unimpaired. 

The programme was an idealone. It con- 
sisted of three groups of songs: five of Wag- 
ner, five of Robert Franz, and three of 
Schubert. Why Mme. Lehmann sang three 
of Franz’s songs in English is not clear to me. 
All of them have lost considerably by the 
translation. Moreover, the singer's pro- 
nounciation of English is not perfect. Her 
tragic rendering of Franz’s gloomy km Her- 
best elicited such a storm of applause that 
this gteat song had to be repeated. After 
the group of Franz’s songs, Mme. Lehmann 
was called again and again, and literally show- 
ered with flowers. 

I have heard Schubert’s Erlkénig innumer- 
able times and given by some of the greatest 
singers, but never as I heard it last Tuesday. 
Mme. Lehmann strikingly characterized the 
father, the boy and the Erlkénig. Her con- 





ception of the latter character was certainly 
original. She sang those phrases on one 
breath and mezzo voce, so that the sound 
had something weird and unearthly, and 
seemed to come from a great distance. It 
was truly the voice of a spirit, The terror 
she expressed in the child’s outcry : ** Mein 
Vater! Mein Vater!”’ struck a chill into 
the hearts of the listeners. Her declamation 
of the final phrase: ‘‘ das Kind war tot,’’ was 
so intense, so impressive, that it will not soon 
be forgotten by those who heard it. 

The last song was Schubert’s Alinde. This 
has long been one of my favorites even 
among Schubert’s incomparable songs. Yet 
I have never before seen it om any pro- 
gramme. It took the audience by storm. 
After repeated recalls Mme. Lehmann then 
delighted her hearers by a splendid interpreta- 
tion of Schubert’s naive and graceful Haider- 
éslein. 

Professor. Reinhold L. Herman accom- 
panied with rare skill and much discretion— 
perhaps a little too much discretion. He 
seemed to be afraid to play a real fortissi- 
mo. Lehmann’s colossal voice can hold its 
own against the fortissimo of the Wagnerian 
orchestra ; so there was no need for appre- 
hension lest the fortissimo of a piano should 
drown the singer. The passage in the 
Erlkénig—Dem Vater grauset’s, lost much 
of its effectiveness on account of the subdued 
accompaniment. In the first song, Wagner's 
Engel, the piano was hushed to such an ex- 
tent, that the superb modulations failed to 
produce a decided impression. But on the 
whole Prof. Herman’s playing was admirable 
and full of feeling. “There was a sympathetic 
understanding between him and the great 
singer. 

Lehmann’s voice shows no signs of wear ; 
it is just what it was when we heard her last 
in opera during the season of 1891-2.. No 
one need wonder at this. For, although 
since the death of her great rival Klafsky she 
is now the greatest interpreter of Wagner 
roles, Mme. Lehmann is not a Wagner 
singer exclusively. She is an all-around 
singer—equally great in her art, whether she 
sings Wagner, Mozart, Weber, Bellini, Ros- 
sini or Verdi. Her voice is thoroughly and 
properly trained. Such a voice is not 
ruined by even such taxing réles as Briinn- 
hilde or Isolde. 





Nlike last week, this week witnessed 
the production of several new plays, 
two of them being most ambitious 

in scope. The most notable event was the 
production of Cymbeline, by Miss Margaret 
Mather, at Wallack’s. A long line of dis- 
tinguished actresses have essayed the part of 
Imogen, on the New York stage, and there 
was much curiosity to see Miss Mather’s in- 
terpretation of the exacting réle. 

A contributory charm to the First Gentle- 
man in Europe, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s play, is the opportunity to get away from 
the conventional costumes of to-day, and 
revel for a while in the stage pictures of a 
more picturesquely attired period. The plot 
of the comedy is founded upon a little-ex- 
ploited incident in the life of the notorious 
George the tv, while he was still at the 
princeling stage of his career. 

On a considerably lower plane of effort are 
Sweet Inniscarra, a romantic Irish drama, by 
Augustus Pitou, at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, and Straight From the Heart, by 
Fulton Vane, at the Academy of Music, both 
of which had initial performances in New 
York on Monday last. 

The monotony of announcing As You 
Like It and The Geisha as alternating at 
Daly’s Theatre is to be interrupted next Mon- 
day, when, it is announced, that The Magis- 
trate, by Pinero, will displace the Shakes- 
pearian comedy, which has been enjoying a 
prosperous run. A revival of The Tempest 
is promised before the close of the season. 

Dr. Claudius is announced for production 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday 
next. During this week the Brothers Hol- 
land have appeared in A Social Highwayman. 

The Two Little Vagrants opened at the 
Harlem Opera House on Monday last with 
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the same cast as that which appeared i- jt 
during the season at the Academy. 

Mrs. Adelaide Herrmann, whose sel) re- 
specting refusal of a contemplated ber fit 
performance was refreshing in this age of 
mendicancy 1n all ranks of society, has 
organized a company for the exploitatio: of 
** magic.’’ The high-spirited actress, ass' ted 
by her nephew, Leon Herrmann, gives an -n- 
tertainment this evening at the Metropol tan 
Opera House, during which she will repeat 
the target act with which her late husbond 
astonished audiences last spring. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 


Shamus O’Brien, Broadway. 

Secret Service, Garrick. 

Heartsease, Garden. 

The Girl from Paris, Herald Square. 
A Contented Woman, Hoyt’s. 
Under the Red Robe, Empire. 
Social Highwayman, Fifth Avenue. 
The Geisha, Daly’s. 

Courted into Court, Bijou. 

Caste, Knickerbocker. 

Captain Impudence, American. 
An American Beauty, Casino. 


COMING 


Dr. Claudius, 1 Feb., Fifth Avenue. 
The Magistrate, 1 Feb., Daly’s. 


GOING 
A Social Highwayman, 31 Jan., Fifth 
Avenue. 
As You Like It (matinée), 31 Jan., 
Daly’s. 


Captain Impudence, 31 Jan., American. 
AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Masic—8.15, Straight from the Heart 
American— 8.15, Captain Impudence. 
Broadway—8.15, Shamus O’Brien, 

Bijou—8.15, Courted Into Court. 

Casino—8.15, An American Beauty. 
Daly’s—8.15, The Geisha. 

Empire—8,15, Under the Red Robe. 

Fifth Avenue—8.15, A Social Highwayman. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, Sweet Inniscarra. 
Garden—8.15, Heartsease. 

Garrick—8.15, Secret Service. 

Harlem Opera House—8,15, Two Little Vagrants. 
Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
Hoyt's—8.30, A Contented Woman. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, John Hare. 
Lyceum—8.20, The First Gentleman of Europe. 
Metropolitan Opera House—8, Giand Opera. 
Wallack's—8.15, Cymbeline. 

St. Nicholas Ice Skating Rink, with music. 
Eden Musée—Concerts, Wax works, &c. 
Weber & Field's Music Hall—The Geezer. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 


GLIMPSES 


Art Str. Nicnotas Sxatinc Rink 

She owes her engagement, they say, to 
that lovely red cloth costume. Nothing more 
chic. As for the breitschwantz, I never saw 
a more satiny quality. Did you? 


On Firtu AvENvuE 


Have you noticed that the smart girls 
are wearing pale chiffon cravats ? 


At an Arrernoon Concert 

Capes are not done with! And that re. 
minds me, when I left Paris Christmas 
week, there were so many beauties. One | 
remember in mauve velvet combined with 
yellow, the very same mingling of colors that 
Réjane wears in hers in the new play. 


In THE Avenue Bus 


Wear 
awful. 
At A’s 
There will not be a yard of Louis Quinze 
or Seize brocades at the end of the week. 
Everybody is buying them up for the great 
bal costumé. 


Dressed kid are 


tan suédes. 


Drivinc In THE Park 


The way to keep your figure in a fur-lined 
cloth redingote is not to have the fur <0 
above the top of the skirt. Wear a deer.ski», 
tight-fitting jacket, with long sleeves, und«°- 
neath the bodice. 

D. 








You're imposing on a long-suffering digesti 
Let Abbott's Original Angostura Bitters come to °‘¢ 
rescue. At druggists and dealers. 
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“ There is no better index to refinement than the perfume one uses.” ! 


MOUSON’S NEW PERFUME $ 
VIOLETTE DE LA REINE?: 


Is inconceivably delicate and lasting yet 


not too expensive 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


U. S. AGENTS 
22-24 WASHINGTON PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Of all perfumes Mou- 


son’s Violette de la Reine 1s 
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certainly the most charming. 
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if you have a son or a brother 

or a sweetheart there, he will tell 

you why—lIf you use it yourself you 

know why. Physical exercise with the bath. 

The bath is absolutely necessary to health — with Pears’ 
Soap it adds comfort, pleasure and beauty to life. Sold every- 
where—but be sure you get PEARS’. 
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